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Editor Of This 
Paper Finds Courage 


In Flood Section 


Visits Greenville, Miss., Where 
Bank Deposits Are Greater 
Than Before “the Water” 


COMMUNITY INTERVIEWED 


Diversified Farming and Govern- 
ment Shouldering of Flood Re- 
sponsibility Are Bright Spots 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Greenville, Miss., Oct. 22—When the 
levee broke eighteen miles above this 
city some weeks ago and the angry wa- 
ters came tumbling through to Green- 
ville eventually burying streets and side- 
walks of this town under a dozen feet 
of water, one of the men who suffered 
most was the Union Central Life agent, 
E. H. Cason, who last year paid for 
$350,000 with the company. Cason had a 
new home, beautifully furnished. His 
hardwood floors, attractive furniture and 
general artistic setting made his house 
one of the best here. Right in the 
path of the flood it was certainly a dis- 
couraging sight when the water finally 
receded. Even his $400 electric ice box 
which he had purchased a few days be- 
bore the break was ruined. 


Worked on the Levee 

Cason himself dropped all thoughts of 
his ruined home. First finding a home 
for his wife in the dwelling of a friend 
which resisted the rising waters, he went 
down on the levee wearing the clothes 
of a workingman and soon was building 
floors im tents that were to be occupied 
by negroes. During the high water 
these and other tents extended along 
the high levee at Greenville for miles. 


There were no idle men in the popula- 
toin of 15,000 white or black. Cason, 
as did others, gave his services where 
they vere most needed. 

Thea, when the river resumed its nor- 
mal bed he started out to look after his 
life insurance fences. So far this year 
he has written $250,000 and is hard at 
work trying to reach that other $100,000 
to make his record at least as good as 
last year’s. He has every faith that he 
will iiake good and also has faith in 
Greenville. 

The case of Cason can be duplicated 
by many similar stories in this section. 
A correspondent for The Eastern Un- 
derwriter desiring to ascertain what has 
happened in the Delta since the flood 
Was told that he could find out in Green- 
ville as no town in this wonderful cotton 
belt had been harder hit by flood condi- 
tions. When he arrived in Greenville 
this week he found business going on as 
Usual, and there was nothing to be seen 
On the streets or on the exterior of the 
buildings to indicate the calamity. Yet 
during the water,” as the flood is re- 
ferred to here, persons could move 


(Continued on page 34) 




















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of. successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX. 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 























OPPORTUNITY 


exists with the Equitable Life of Iowa for indus- 
trious, efficient men. 


In a conservative way the Equitable Life of 
Iowa is constantly growing and expanding. This 
substantial growth, which has now passed the mark 
of Five Hundred Millions of insurance in force, offers exceptional oppor- 
tunity to capable underwriters... Sixty years of safety, service and sta- 
bility building have made a reputation for this company which is a 
distinct advantage to those who represent us in the field. 





The fine spirit of cooperation between the 
Home Office and its fieid force is outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 


1867 SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


1927 


























The Liberating Highroad 


Byroads may be peaceful pathways, but they do not lead to ambitious 
destinations. Fear keeps many from joining the great procession that 
moves along the highway to success. They mistakenly fear they lack 
ability, and they shelter themselves in a salaried position whose future is 
not satisfyingly bright. Life insurance salesmanship is a liberator of such 
men. Cast out fear, have faith that you are as capable as other men, learn 
how fine an opportunity life insurance provides, and then leave the by- 
way for this highway on which thousands and thousands are happily and 
safely traveling. 


Confer with the nearest Penn Mutual General Agent, or write direct 
to our Home Office, if you are ambitious, industrious, and desire success. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded 1847 
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Need Of Better 
Public Relations 
Seen By Adv. Men 


Honest Difference of Opinion 
Exists on Subject of Institu- 
tional Advertising 


COSTS AND HOW, IS CAUSE 








Insurance Advertising Conference 
Effect Changes Making Member- 
ship Individual and One Class 


By CYRUS K. DREW 


Out of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference last week in Chicago has come 
a clarified recognition of the need of 
better public relations of insurance 
through education by advertising and 
publicity, but with marked differentia- 
tion affecting the several kinds of insur- 
ance. What the fire-casualty people 
think the business needs does not square 
with the views on publicity-advertising 
held by life companies. 

In a general way all agree that more 
intelligent advertising and _ publicity 
about the institution of insurance is a 
necessity of the times. The divergence 
of opinion starts with the question of 
costs and how they shall be met. 

That some plan for educating the peo- 
ple on the principles and performances 
of insurance is in the offing appears to 
be generally accepted. All, too. agree 
that through daily newspaper displays 
this can perhaps be best accomplished. 

Dr. Albert’s Talk Most Inspiring 

The broader aspects of this problem 
were presented to the meeting in a 
scholarly study of insurance by Dr. Al- 
len D. Albert, internationally famed 
economist and philosopher. It was pro- 
nounced the most inspiring address ever 
delivered before this body. 

Dr. Albert pointed out that the aver- 
age person regards the business of in- 
surance not only with distrust but with 
ridicule, due to the adverse teaching of 
humorists and cartoonists and the neg- 
lect to incorporate in high-school text- 
books on_ science a comprehensive 
study of the true character of insurance. 
The remedy for this is a vigorously con- 
ducted campaign of trustworthy pub- 
licity-advertising to build up good-will 
and confidence in the purposes of in- 
surance. 

“One of the important elements,” he 
said, “is the need of clear-cut, authen- 
tic bulletins to inform editors all over 
the land that they may know how to 


‘ write intelligently on insurance topics.” 


Fire-casualty companies generally are 
not sold on institutional advertising, not 
knowing how to prove up on individual 
cash results, that apparentlv being their 
only approach to the subject. Mean- 
while, here and there, some of their lo- 
cal agents are showing the way to a 
broader concept. 


Stephenson’s Effective Ads 


An outstanding example is Lyle A. 
Stephenson, local agent, Kansas City, 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Business Sold Through 
This Office Stays Sold 


The automatic loan privilege is included in all Penn 
Mutual policies. 








The advantage of this privilege to both policyholder 
and agent is obvious. 


Should a policyholder be upon a journey or for 
some other unavoidable reason his premium should not 
be paid, it would automatically be charged against his 
cash values, if any, thereby obviating the necessity of 
his furnishing evidence of insurability when he paid it 
in cash. And the insurance is kept in force. 


Brokers and Surplus Writers who place business 
with us have the assurance that they are selling their 
clients contracts that are second to none and that their 


business receives the personal attention of a member 
of this Firm. 


If you are not already acquainted with the way we 
do things, let’s get acquainted in your next case. — 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 
New Policy Contracts 


DESCRIBED BY P. M. FRASER 








They Include Guaranteed Endownment, 
Annuity and Life Coverage With 
All Premiums Paid at Age 65 





The Connecticut Mutual Life has be- 
gun the issuance of several new policy 
contracts. P. M. Fraser, one of its gen- 
eral agents in New York, describes them 
as follows: 

A New Guaranteed Endowment Annu- 
ity which because of its dividend fea- 
tures is a very good investment with a 
satisfactory yield. The Annuity being 
available at age 55, 60, or 65, with op- 
tional annuity at earlier ages makes it 

good contract for professional men 
and women, and others who have no 
immediate need for life insurance. 

Annuities have been very much neg- 
lected in this country, lately, because of 
a speculative tendency which was caused 
by the high interest rates so easily se- 
cured. Today, however, interest rates 
are falling on all safe investments and 
people are alive to the fact that a guar- 
anteed monthly income is a wonderful 
thing to possess. Annuities are destined 
to occupy a more and more important 
place in the American economic life, just 
as they do in the European scheme of 
things. 

This annuity contract has a unique 
feature, in that it provides for conver- 
sion into any life or endowment policy 
at the original age of issue, for the 
amount of insurance which the premium 
would have purchased at that age. This 
makes it desirable for the person who is 
declined for insurance today, as in a 
few years if he is then insurable he can 
obtain life insurance at the low rate of 
the earlier age. 

The other contract is a Life policy 
with all premiums paid up at age 65, 
or 70. The company is issuing this con- 
tract as experience has shown that many 
policyholders who attain the age of 65 
or 70 find that their life insurance is a 
burden and they seek some means of re- 
lief, from the payment of premiums. 

The Connecticut Mutual also recog- 
nized the modern tendency of selling low 
rate insurance such as straight life, which 
gives the maximum of protection. They 
have combined this plan together with 
a definite paid up date, in these new 
contracts. As more than 50% of those 
who take insurance under age 40 are 
alive at age 70, and many of them are 
in poor circumstances, these policies fit 
both the mortality experience and the 
economic experience of the average man. 

h company has also revised the dis- 
ability clause, making more liberal, both 
the payment and temporary total disabil- 
ity features, so that all benefits can be 
payable immediately without any wait- 
ing period. ; 





COLLEGE INSURANCE COURSE 
Rutgers University, of New Jersey, has 
opened an evening class in life and acci- 
dent and health insurance in its univer- 
sity extension division, the first session 
being held in the Burnett Street School, 
Newark, on Thursday evening, October 
13. George H. Holden, of the R. H. 
effer Agency of the Aetna Life is in 
charge of the class which will be held 
from 7 to 8:15 P. M. on Thursday even- 
Ings covering two terms of twelve weeks 
each. The principles of insurance will 
be covered in this course together with 
the fundamentals of the business. 





ADDS GROUP DISABILITY 

he Aspinook Co. of Jewett City, 
onn., has recently added group disa- 
bility insurance for the protection of its 
Workers through the Robbins Agency, 
‘orwich representatives of the Connec- 
ticut General. This new arrangement 
Covers employes in event of any illness 
or accident and more than five hundred 
employes will benefit by it. The insur- 
ance is written on the co-operative plan, 
the cost being shared by management 
and employes. 








Protection as Certain as 


Time Itself 


Each month there go out from the Home Office of 
The Prudential hundreds of checks which constitute the 
sole income of nearly as many families. 


This pay-roll—one which never is late, never 
fails—is made up of the names of men, 
women and children survivors of thought- 
ful individuals who have passed on. 


Had these providers failed to insure their 
lives there would be no certain, stated fund 
for the necessities. 


. The Prudential offers, through its Ordinary Agen- 
cies, a full line of low net cost Monthly Income 


policies and invites brokers to avail themselves of 


the service. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 











Parkinson Elected 
Equitable President 


SUCCEEDS JUDGE WM. A. DAY 





New Head of Society a Man of Broad 
Experience; Former President Be- 
comes Chairman of Board 





Thomas I. Parkinson, who has been 
ranking vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society since 1926, was 
elected president at the monthly meeting 
of the board of directors last week, to 
succeed Judge William A. Day who be- 
comes chairman of the board. 

President Parkinson’s Career 

Thomas J. Parkinson was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 27, 1881, ~ 
graduated from the University of Penn- 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


sylvania Law School in 1902, practiced 
law in Philadelphia until 1908; then came 
to New York as counsel to the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, a position which 
he held from 1908 to 1910; organized in 
the Law School of Columbia University 
the Legislative Drafting Research De- 
partment, and in connection with this 
research work, drafted bills and acted 
as counsel for committees of New York 
and other state legislatures, including 





JUDGE WM. A. DAY 


many workmen’s compensation acts, and 
insurance acts. 

This work was non-partisan and done 
for the legislative leaders of both par- 
ties. It included the revision of the fac- 
tory laws for the Wagner Investigating 
Committee in 1913, and several of the 
important bills for the Republican lead- 
ers in Governor Whitman’s administra- 
tion. 

During the war, first as a volunteer, 
and then as major on the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s staff, he drafted many im- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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This expansion was bound to come 


Seven vigorous AEtna offices. now operate 
in and near the Metropolitan area 


O matter how robust its 
efforts, or how energetic 
its organization, a single 
general agency must still fall far 
short of satisfactorily serving 
the Etna’s wide circle of clients 
in and about New York City. 
To give them the fullest measure 
of attention promptly and de- 
pendably is more than a one- 
agency —or a two-agency — 
job. 
So, to make certain that the 
New Yorker and the near-New 
Yorker — whether he be an 
agent, a broker, a policyholder 
or a prospect — gets that ready 
individual attention, we now 
have 7 general agency locations. 
A strengthened metropolitan 
organization. New — 


the simplest request. Ably rep- 
resenting in the New York 
locality one of the greatest com- 
panies in the country. A group 
of “Etna offices headed by men 
who know, think, and talk in- 
surance. 

This is the first of a series of 
twelve full-page messages which 
the Etna’s New York City 
offices have for their neighbors 
of the insurance fraternity. They 
should like to introduce them- 
selves, to become better ac- 
quainted, to tell you what they 
can do and what they hope to do. 

And they want, above all else, 
to register this thought — 

They are working coopera- 
tively for the convenience of 

those in New York 


yet old enough to have Mens Tat who buy insurance 


been well broken in. 


Insurance Company 


and those who sell 


Quickly responsive to Hartford Conneéticut | insurance. 


A strong ZEtna organization serving New York and vicinity 


J. P. Graham, Jr. R. H. Keffer T. M. Searles 
16 Court Street 100 William Street Essex Building 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City _ Newark, N. J. 
H. C. Hubbell R. E. Goewey E. A. Muller L. O. Schriver, pro tem. 
110 East 42d Street 391 East 149th Street 225 Broadway 225 West 34th Street 
New York City Bronx, N. Y. New York City New York City 
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Comment on Russian 
Policies Misleading 


N. Y. LIFE COUNSEL POINTS OUT 


Decision of Court of Appeals Did Not 
Pass Upon Merits of Claims or 
Liability of Company 








The article in connection with Rus- 
sian policyholders of the New York Life 
which appeared last week in a number 
of daily newspapers, also The Eastern 
Underwriter, was altogether misleading. 
In fact, it did not represent the facts in 
the case at all. The attention of The 
Eastern Underwriter was drawn to this 
and upon investigation, the correct status 
of the matter in question was received 
from John Dulles of counsel to the New 
York Life. The facts are as follows: 


The only question involved in the case 
of Sliosberg vs. New York Life where 
certiorari was denied by the United 
States Supreme Court, is the question 
as to whether the stay law passed by 
the New York legislature was constitu- 
tional. In view of the uncertain legal 
status of the Soviet Government and of 
its decrees, and in view of the impossi- 
bility of the American companies which 
did business in Russia getting access to 
their Russian records, the legislature of 
New York had provided that suits in- 
volving these Russian policies should be 
stayed until there would be a recognized 
government in Russia. 

The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York held. that this statute was 
unconstitutional and that the insured had 
the right to have their cases tried with- 
out delay prescribed by the statute. In 
refusing to review this decision by the 
Court of Appeals, the United States Su- 
preme Court permits the decision of the 
New York court to stand, with the re- 
sult that the suits on these Russian poli- 
cies will now be tried in the ordinary 
course. 

Court of Appeals Decision 


The decision of the Court of Appeals 
of New York did not attempt in any 
way to pass upon the merits of the claims 
nor to hold whether or not the com- 
pany was liable or, if liable, what value 
should be put upon the roubles in which 
the policies are expressed. The court 
merely held that the insured were en- 
titled to have a trial of the merits on the 
question of liability and value of the 
rouble, but the courts have not yet passed 
i any way upon the question whether 
the companies remain liable and, if so, 
i what amount. 





TO ACCEPT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


London —Two British life offices have 
tecently notified their intention of ac- 
cepting life insurance premiums on a 
monthly instalment principle. They are 
the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., and the 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life As- 
surance Society. 





BOOK ON CONSERVATION 


That the manager or general agent is 
akey man in the problem of writing per- 
sistent business is clearly brought out in 
Volume V of the “Managers Manual” 
lust published by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of Hartford. The 
Ureau has just completed a study of 
Conservation from the field angle, dur- 
mg which its staff interviewed man- 
agers and general agents in many cities. 
‘everal months were spent in the field, 

Ung which not only managers and 
Seneral agents, but agents and policy- 

olders were interviewed in order to de- 
‘ermine the basic causes influencing the 
apse rate of an agency. 





The agency convention of the “senti- 
va minute-men” of the Sentinel Life 
vill be held in the home office of the 


‘empany in Kansas City on January 9 
and 10, : J 























FRASER FACTS! 


TODAY 


Annuities are big sellers ;—greater this year 
than ever. Magazine articles by Atwood 
and others are focusing public attention on 
this means of providing for old age. De- 
clining interest rates on other investments 
make it easy to sell annuities. 


You can get your share of this profitable 
business by selling the New Guaranteed 
Endowment Annuity of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Annuity starts at age 55, 60, or 65. Cash 
and Loan Values or immediate annuity 
after second year. 


PARTICIPATING — Dividends annually 
after first year. 


Guaranteed return in event of death. 


Convertible at any time upon evidence of 
insurability into Life or Endowment policy 
for the amount the premium would have 
purchased at the original rate. (This 
makes it desirable for the man or woman 


who is declined for insurance now.) Other 
important features. 


Ask for Information. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford 





MAIN OFFICE 
No. 149 Broadway 
Telephone - - - - Hanover 0540 























Metropolitan Health 
Campaign $42,000,000 


PROGRAM WILL BE CONTINUED 





Luther B. Little Tells Advertising Con- 
ference of 92-Year Old Man 
Wanting to Insure 





The great publicity campaign of the 
Metropolitan Life for bettering the 
health conditions of the people was ex- 
plained and its results shown by Luther 
B. Little, manager publicity division of 
that company, before the meeting last 


week of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. 


To the question if the company had 
tabulated any direct tangible results 
from its great nation-wide welfare ad- 
vertising, Mr. Little stated that no tan- 
gible results so far as affecting the writ- 
ing of new business had been or were 
traceable, but that the company would 
go on with its present program regard- 
less of an inability to actually prove up 
direct results to the agents from each 
specific piece of advertising health ideas 
or from the whole program. 

Mr. Little developed, in response to 
other inquiries, some very interesting 
things. He stated that the company es- 
timated its expense of health campaign 
since 1911 to have been $42,000,000. In 
that time it has been computed, the com- 
pany’s health campaign has saved 225,000 
lives. Since one-fifth of the entire pop- 
ulation is insured by the Metropolitan, 
any direct help to the human family is 
bound to be reflected strongly in the fa- 
vorable record of the company. By the 
same token it would also be as favor- 
ably reflected proportionally in the ex- 
perience of all life insurance companies. 

He spoke of the wonderfully good ef- 
fect on hygienic living conditions of the 
2,500,000 calls annually made by com- 
pany nurses and affirmed positively that 
the company believed it to be the best 
investment it could make to try to edu- 
cate the people in the matter of better 
health habits. 


Effect of Water Advertisement 


Mr. Little told of the effect of the 
company’s page display in the magazines 
titled “Water at $10 a Glass.” It was 
the story of the man who went abroad, 
under physicians orders, and drank water 
at a fashionable water-resort at an es- 
timated cost for the expense of the out- 
ing that brought each glass of water to 
$10. Contrasted with this was the ex- 
perience of the man who stayed home 
and drank regular home-town water in 
larger quantities ‘than usual with the 
same beneficial results to his health, but 
at no added cost to his living expenses. 

That particular advertisement brought 
out the human element in water com- 
panies. From all over the country came 
appeals to be permitted to use this lit- 
erature in promoting the wider use of 
drinking water. The company finally 
agreed to sell the reprints of this page 
at cost, and actually did sell many hun- 
dred thousands of them to forty sepa- 
rate corporations throughout the country 
that used them to get across to the 
public the idea of the value of drinking 
more water. 

Mr. Little also told of a man ninety- 
two years of age who saw it stated 
somewhere that those insured in the 
Metropolitan Life lived longer than 
those not so insured. He wanted to 
know if he was beyond the age for such 
protection, for he certainly would like 
to be sure he would live to be one hun- 
dred. Mr. Little said his company em- 
ployed an expert advertising agency to 
assist in the preparation of copy. 





RECORD PRODUCTION 

For the week ending October 20 the 
Connecticut Mutual issued $4,309,230, 
which is approximately $900,000 greater 
than any previous week in the company’s 
history of 81 years. Issued business for 
the year shows an increase of $13,272,- 
525, or a gain of approximately 13%. - 
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Memphis Executive 
Sessions Strenuous 


BROKERS’ STATUS CONFUSING 





American College of Life Underwriters 
Considered Big Achievement—Insur- 
gent Organization Smoldering 





The attendance at the convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Memphis last week was just 
about right. The registration hit about 
1,200. In the convention hall everything 
ran smoothly; in the committee rooms 
there was enough controversy to satisfy 
anyone—too much for some. However, 
in these three days of executive com- 
mittee discussion there was a chance for 
everyone to let off steam. Upon a few 
occasions the roof nearly blew off. <A 
considerable amount of time was devoted 
to how much it would cost an under- 
writer to get a _ certificate. Some 
thought the price should be low; others, 
that a stiffer price would bring the cer- 


tificate to a better class of men. 
<_< & #8 


One of the last minute committee de- 
velopments of the convention was the 
departure of Frank L. Jones, Equitable 
Society, Indianapolis, former president 
and former chairman of the executive 
committee of the Association. He left 
with a decided lack of enthusiasm and 
it is reported will withdraw from Na- 
tional Association activity. 

One reason is that he is displeased 
with the manner in which life insurance 
has gone in the public schools. He did 
a lot of work for a couple of years on 
this, but the movement has not been 
successful and will be dropped, for the 
time being, at any rate. 

a ee ee 


The brokerage discussion (under the 
title of company practices) in the execu- 
tive committee was not extensive and 
is a little bit over the head of the pres- 
ent writer as it is growing more and 
more difficult to define what a broker 
is. 

A life agent thinks a broker is some 
kind of a free lance insurance bogie man 
coming mysteriously along to steal. his 
business while his main purpose in life 
is to get as many fire and casualty pre- 
miums as he can. 

The life man of Georgia or Kansas or 
California thinks nothing of coming into 
New York and taking a risk away from 
right under the noses of New York 
agents. If he is a qualified, licensed 
agent in his own state he is in every 
state, he thinks, and is decidedly against 
resident agency laws. 

A broker in fire insurance is a man 
not affiliated with or licensed by any 
company, but flits about anywhere get- 
ting business. The fire agents object 
to his invasion of their territory and the 
latter have the broker tied up in some 
states so that they move about with 
difficulty. Hence, the life men are 
against resident agents’ laws. The fire 
men are for them. 

* * * * x 


There are some agents in the United 
States who do not think the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is rad- 
ical enough; they feel it is too much 
under the dominion of general agents; 
and the writer would not be surprised if 
an insurgent organization would blossom 
forth. There are rumors of such a move- 
ment on the Pacific Coast. Just what 
such an organization would have in mind 
is not clear, but it would be more mili- 
tant for agents than the present body. 

ee 7 ee aes 


Edward A. Woods made only two ap- 
pearances at the big convention and that 
was to explain the new American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters which was 
conceived by Guy McLaughlin of Hous- 


ton, Tex., and which Mr. Woods took 
up enthusiastically. The adoption of the 
college by the National Association is a 
big achievement and is a decidedly con- 
structive step in the opinion of most 
general agents. 

A number of certificates of the Na- 
tional Association have already been 
given out and it will be interesting to see 
what will happen when the degrees are 
given out next fall to persons who pass 
the examinations. Undoubtedly, these 
degrees will grow in great demand if 
they are accepted by the public as the 
certified public accountancy degrees have 
been recognized. 


The list of books given out as the 
volumes which students will be required 
to read—and college professors as well 
who pass on the examinations—it quite 
extensive. A number of them, of course, 
are unknown to the life underwriters as 
some of them have to do with econom- 
ics and finance. Life underwriters will 
put in some busy evenings for a while 
reading the books as they will feel that 
they should be posted. 


Nothing was announced at the conven- 
tion as to the price of the books, nor 
whether any arrangements have been 
made with Appleton (the favorite pub- 
lisher at present of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters) or other pub- 
lishers. Should the degree of the Am- 
erican College of Life Underwriters be- 
come popular it will be a fine thing for 
the publishers. 


Each applicant for the degree will be 
obliged to get hold of ten or twelve 
books. If he lives in a small town the 
only way at present he could get the 
volumes would be to buy them. There 
are quite a lot of interesting questions 
which come up in consideration of the 
college. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, the dean, is now on 
a long trip abroad. In the meantime, 
President Woods is having advice from 
Professor Spaulding of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 





THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 














Coast Men Look For 
Help From Lawyers 


TRUST COMPANIES WON OVER 





Chairman J. E. Williams. Tells of Rela-: 


tions Between Life Insurance and 
Other Organizations 





J. E. Williams, chairman of the Na- 
tional Association’s committee on rela- 
tions with other organizations told the 
Memphis convention that most of the 
activities of the committee during the year 
were confined to Oregon and Washing- 


ton. However, the committee was effec- 
tive out in that section. During and pre- 
ceding the Life Insurance Service Con- 
gress on the Northwest coast in June the 
banks and trust companies of the State 
of Washington expended in excess of 











figures. 


December 31st 


touch with him. 








OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


se recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 
Business in Force on 


woe woceee 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We’d appreciate it if you would put us in 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 

















$2,500 in advertising the merits of per- 
sonal and business life insurance. 

Among other activities described by 
Mr. Williams were the following: 

Through the courtesy and co-operation 
of the American Bankers’ Association and 
the trust division of that association, Mr. 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of 
the American Bankers’ Association of 
Chicago, Ill, and Mr. C. Mechem, 
vice-president of the trust division of the 
American Bankers’ Association of Chi- 
cago, I[ll., addressed the Underwriters’ 
Association in Portland, Ore., Tacoma, 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash. These ad- 
dresses were made without expense to 
the local association. 

Through the courtesy of the Western 
Bankers’ Association, life insurance was 
discussed before its annual convention 
held in Tacoma, by Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
who took up one-half of their second 
day’s session and one-half of their third 
day’s session was given over to an ad- 
dress by J. C. Mechem of Chicago, who 
spoke on the subject of life insurance 
trusts, personally and corporate. 

Mr. Williams has addressed the Wash- 
ington Bar Association which was well 
represented at the Northwest Coast re- 
cent life insurance service congress. We 
are hopeful that the legal fraternity, as 
a result of these conferences will co-op- 
erate most effectively in the future with 
the trust and life insurance companies,” 
said Mr. Williams. 





SEPARATION OF ACCOUNTS 





John Turnbull, Ass’t. Actuary, Sovereign 

Life, Reads Interesting Paper at 

Actuarial Meeting at Springfield 

A paper dealing with the principles 
governing the preparation of the sched- 
ule showing the separation of accounts 
as between the participating and not- 
participating sections of the insurance 
business was discussed by John Turt- 
bull, assistant actuary of the Sovereigt 
Life of Canada before the members o 
the Actuarial Society of America who 
held their meeting last week at Spring 
field, Mass. He said: 

“Such a schedule is required in the 
annual statement of Canadian companies, 
and while the Canadian law prescribes 
that the accounts are to be prepare 
strictly on a revenue basis, it does not 
define the method of keeping such ac 
counts. As a result, there have been 
various ways of preparing the sched- 
ule. Full statements, however, are t 
quired explaining principles and meth: 
ods used in apportioning the various 
items, so that the department oi insul 
ance has at hand ample information 1 
enable it to decide whether a compally 
is fulfilling the requirements of the law. 
The paper includes a study of the pri 
ciples and methods of twenty-one com: 
panies for each item of income and dis 
bursements. These items may be di- 


vided into two main groups, first those 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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200 Bostonians Told 
Of Memphis Convention 


CLARK NAMES 10 BEST TALKS 


F. W. Ganse, L. K. Allen, J. P. Muir, 
W. E. Collins, Tressler Calihan 


Address Underwriters’ Association 











Over two hundred members of the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association 
gathered at the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, 
Thursday noon of last week to hear the 
reports of their delegates to the Na- 
tional Association convention. President 
Stanford Wright presided and extended 
a cordial greeting to the members and 
said that the coming season was to be 
a big one association-wise. 

Franklin W. Ganse, trustee and treas- 
urer of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, and for the past seven 
years national executive committeeman 
from Boston, said that the Boston men 
on the national convention program gave 
a fine account of themselves. He espe- 
cially referred to Paul F. Clark, chair- 
man of the program committee and 
chairman of the million dollar round 
table, as having put over the finest na- 
tional convention program yet presented. 

He said that there was a general ac- 
knowledgment of this by all who at- 
tended, including the other Boston men, 
Charlie Gilman, Dave Sprague and 
Tressler Calihan. He paid special atten- 
tion to Boston’s new national commit- 
teeman, Lloyd K. Allen, whom he said 
made a most favorable impression on 
the convention. } 

A rising vote was given Mr. Ganse in 
appreciation of his past seven years as 
national committeeman. 

Lloyd K. Allen opened his remarks by 
offering a motion for a vote of appre- 
ciation to the New Bedford, Mass., as- 
sociation for winning the Edwards Tro- 
phy. A copy of this vote was ordered 
sent to the New Bedford association. 

Mr. Allen said that during his term 
of office as national committeeman he 
would do his best to represent the com- 
mon people, the everyday agent. He be- 
lieved that the million dollar producers 
could look after themselves, but the 
$200,000 and $300,000 men needed all the 
help they could receive. 

He paid high compliment to Paul F. 
Clark who he said “did a swell job” at 
the National Association convention. He 
said that the Boston association ought 
to be proud of Mr. Clark. “He could 
have been president of the National As- 
sociation this year,” said Mr. Allen, “if 
he would have accepted the honor.” He 
will be called out later for that job, said 
Mr. Allen, when he can spare the time 
from his agency. 

Mr. Allen told the Boston men that 
Roger B. Hull, the new national sec- 
retary and general manager of the Na- 
tional Association, was going to be a 
big factor in putting the Association 
where it belongs, at the top. He said 
Hull was a man of tremendous person- 
ality and keenly alive to the responsi- 
ility of his new position. 

Executive Secretary John P. Muir of 
Boston told the members about what he 
learned of the other Associations while 
at Memphis. He stressed the need for 
the fullest possible co-operation by all 
of the members if he is to make his 
job a success. He was given a good 
hand and his talk was peppy and to the 
point. 

W. E. Collins, associate general agent 
at the Paul Clark agency, gave a very 
Interesting fnterpretation of G. C. 

uerth’s talk on “Programming to Se- 
cure More Policyholders.” Mr. Collins 
showed how Mr. Wuerth handled his 
cases and cited a number of examples. 

William Ittman of the Equitable So- 
Clety was to have given a report on 
the million dollar round table, but he 

ad not returned from the west. Paul 

; Clark went in for him as a “pinch 
hitter.” Mr. Clark gave a graphic ac- 





HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK: 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


$766,000,000. 














This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


pens eee term 


Des Moines, Iowa 











count of the round table which. he said 
was to be an annual feature. He very 
modestly gave credit for the success of 
the convention program to his col- 
leagues on the committee and said that 
they did splendid work in shaping up the 
various features. 

He said that to his mind there were 
ten outstanding talks at the Memphis 
convention, given by Hugh D. Hart, 
Tressler Calihan, Frank See, M. Albert 
Linton, John Yates, C. C. Gilman, M. J. 
Donnelly, Leroy Mershon, Charles 
Hommeyer and J. A. Whitmore. 

Mr. Clark said that in his opinion the 
round table filled a great need. It gave 
the big producers something to come 
to the convention for. 

Tressler Calihan analyzed Hugh D. 
Hart’s talk for the members. The point 
he brought out was that the future of 
life insurance will depend upon the class 
of representation it has in the field. 


Used Trust Idea To 
Sell More Insurance 


INSURED HAD OFTEN 





REFUSED 





T. W. Russell, General Agent, Connec- 
ticut General, Tells of Experience 
in Company Bulletin 





T. W. Russell, general agent of the 
Connecticut General, tells in a current 
number of the company Bulletin how he 
got one of his policyholders to increase 
his insurance by suggesting to him that 
it would be for his best interest if he left 
all of his estate in trust, including his 
life insurance. Mr. Russell writes as 
follows: 

“For the past two years, I had endeav- 
ored to increase the insurance carried 
by one of our policyholders. He owned 








sation. 


lapsation ratio. 


permanently. 


123 William St., New York 





A Corps of Lapse Fighters 


HERE isn’t an agent in our office who is so 
‘ incensed with the “bug” for getting new busi- 

ness that he forgets all about his old policy- 
holders and lets their policies lapse. 


For one thing, our company—the Travelers—uses 
every resource at its command to prevent policy lap- 
Fenster-Fleishman agents catch the spirit 
from the company and are able to maintain a low 


We believe that this spirit is an incentive to the 
new agent or broker coming into our office to ‘pro- 
duce only high grade business that will stay in force 
Newcomers find it one of the most 
distinctive features of our agency service. 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY 


General Agents—Life Department 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Beekman 2140-4 





























a small business, carried $15,000 life in- 
surance and had a wife and two children 
dependent upon him. He had told the 
writer and countless others that he was 
absolutely unable to put another cent 
into life insurance. 

“A few months ago, I went in to sec 
him late in the afternoon and he said 
that he did not have any time to talk 
over life insurance as he stated the same 
old story ‘he was putting in all he could.’ 
I told him that I was not interested in 
selling him more life insurance ‘but be- 
lieved that I had an interesting propo- 
sition to explain which would help him 
and which at least was very well worth 
knowing about. 

Explains His Plan 

“In the first place, I explained at 
length the real necessity of having a 
good trust company as executor for his 
estate, particularly as he had a business 
which it would be difficult for his wife 
to handle. I also explained that I be- 
lieved that it would be for his best in- 
terest to leave all of his estate in trust, 
including his life insurance. With the 
business worth $10,000 and with $15,000 
life insurance, his wife could not possi- 
bly receive an income of much over 
$1,200 a year. 

“In this interview I did not mention 
his taking out additional insurance, but 
he followed my suggestion, went to his 
bank, talked his affairs over with the 
attorney of the trust department, made 
a will and appointed them both -execu- 
tors and trustees. 

“IT dropped in to see him two weeks 
later to change the beneficiary on his 
policies and the first thing he said was 
that, of course, he had to take at least 
$10,000 more insurance. I had no objec- 
tion to this plan which came from his 
own mind and a policy was delivered and 
paid for. 

“I suspect that the average agent feels 
that a life insurance trust is all right 
for men carrying $50,000 or $100,000 and 
all right for agents to know about who 
are doing a big business, but that where 
the amount of insurance is $10,000 or 
$20,000 has no benefit. 

“This is entirely contrary to real facts, 
for a family which is dependent for abil- 
ity to live upon $10,000 or $20,000 needs 
every cent available. If only $100 is lost 
by bad investments, it is relatively more 
of a hardship to them than the loss of 
$1,000 to a family who have $100,000 to 
live on. An insurance trust to receive 
$10,000 or $20,000 which would so invest 
that money that none of the principal 
would be lost and which was sufficient- 
ly flexible to permit of the use of a lim- 
ited amount of principal in case of ne- 
cessity, would mean that that particular 
family was going to get the utmost pos- 
sible benefit out of the sum belonging 
to it. 

Banks Alive to Situation 


“The banks and trust companies 
throughout the United States are very 
much alive to the possibilities in the 
situation at the present time. Any agent 
who becomes interested in the matter 
(and he can secure any amount of im- 
portant information from almost any 
bank) and who makes a real effort to 
educate people to the importance of an 
insurance trust cannot fail to write a 
gratifying amount of insurance as a re- 
sult. Above all, the time to do this is 
now while all the trust companies are 
exerting their influence in its behalf and 
it is still a new story.” 





MAKES GAIN OF 8% 


The Equitable Life of Iowa made an 
8% gain during September over the cor- 
responding month of 1926. The paid- 
for production of September this year 
was $6,973,011. Hoey, Ellison, and 
Wendt, Inc., agency of New York City 
led all agencies of the company with a 
paid-for production of $636,711. This 
agency has won the leadership honors 
for three consecutive months. The 
other leading agencies for the month 
were: C. R. Walker, Cleveland; Wallis 
& Tyson, Philadelphia; A. C. Pfaff, 
Chicago, and F. A. Smart, Detroit. 
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Conservation, Theme At 
Advertising Conference 


PREVENTS POLICY LAPSATION 


J. P. Davies, Ass’t. Sup’t. Agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual, Gives An In- 
spiring Talk at Chicago 








“The business that stays is the busi- 
ness that pays” is an old slogan, and 
vet I doubt if any sales promotion ef- 
forts or intensive campaigns for new 
business have ever yet been based upon 
a thorough, analytical study of the rea- 
sons for lapse, or causes of termination, 
John P. Davies, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, said in an address on “Conserv- 
ing and Increasing Insurance of Old 
Policyholders,” at the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, held last week in 
Chicago. 

That slogan is intended to stimulate 
the agents to put forth a greater effort 
in the collection of renewal premiums 
in order to receive their own renewal 
commissions. Very good, as far as it 
works, he said. The theory is fine when 
it assumes that if an agent collected ev- 
ery lazy renewal there would be no 
lapses—but actual practice shows that 
few agents will do it for the small 
renewal commission alone. Pride, how- 
ever, is a greater driving force with 
most men than is the promise of finan- 
cial gain. I am convinced that the per- 
sonal contact of the agent with the in- 
dividual policyholder is the greatest 
single factor in determining the lapse 
record of every company, but it is not 
the only factor, nor is its operation con- 
trolled by renewal commissions to the 
extent that seems to be generally as- 
sumed, said Mr. Davies. In speaking 
further on the subject, he said: 

“I am sure that it would be very in- 
teresting to this group of men whose 
work of sales promotion is partly ac- 
complished through the printed word 
if I could come before you with the 
statement that the remarkable record 
established by the Northwestern Mutual 
for low lapse ratios and high percent- 
age of repeat business could be traced 
to some other companies as a guide 
in their Conservation and Sales: Pro- 
motion departments. Any such state- 
ment would be like the advice given 
golfers to make them stop “topping” the 
ball. It is said that a sure cure for 
“topping” is to turn the ball upside 
down. 

Serving Policyholder 


There has been a continuous effort to 
give the greatest benefits and service 
to each policyholder and beneficiary at 
the lowest cost consistent with safety; 
that there has been a definite effort ex- 
tending over many years to educate and 
inform the agents so that they would 
be equipped to give dependable advice 
and counsel regarding life insurance. A 
definite effort has been made through 
the years to keep the policy contracts 
and all transactions of the company as 
simple as possible. This simplicity makes 
the business easy to study and easy to 
understand. After the first few years 
the business of the company was put on 
a strictly cash basis, which noticeably 
affected lapses. From the beginning the 
non-forfeiture provisions have been 
constantly improved. An earnest effort 
has been made to keep the agency list 
clean, by disciplining agents who mis- 
represented. The net has consistently 
been low and the home office tries to 
set an example to all representatives of 
the company by handling all contacts 
with policyholders sympathetically with 
an understanding and appreciation of 
their desires and a wish to be helpful. 

“We think that the repeat business is 
healthy business because the repeater 
is less likely to lapse either his old or 
new policies. The re-examination of so 
many old policyholders each year must 
have some effect on our mortality rec- 
ord and incidentally it gives the medical 


department an additional opportunity to 
study the life histories of large num- 
bers of men. 

“T have heard it stated that ‘If it is 
true that the Northwestern Mutual 
writes half its new business on the lives 
of men previously in the company» it 
must also be true that another 25% or 
30% comes from the same source, 1. é. 
brothers, sons, relatives, friends and 
business associates of satisfied policy- 
holders,’ and I must say that sounds 
reasonable. ; 

“The surprising thing to me is that 
there appears no evidence to show that 
there was ever any conscious effort to 
produce this repeat business. It is only 
in recent years that it was corisidered 


to be of sufficient interest to mention 


in print. 
Conserving Business 


“Of course, from the beginning there 
has been a strong effort to conserve the 
business and keep it from lapsirig. This 
effort, focused upon the soliciting ageitits, 
supplemented by the home office and 
the general agents, appareritly has pro- 
duced the repeat business as a by-prod- 
uct of the conservation of the old busi- 
ness. Our agents are not allowed to be 
cannibals and eat up our old business 
in order to get new business. Wher 
there is any substitution the agent gets 
no commission for his trouble. Conse- 
quently the assets of the company have 
increased in proportion to its increase 
in insurance in force. 

“For nearly four years I have helped 
develop sales promotion plans, and have 
felt the necessity of an analytical study 
of conservation plans as the only sound 
basis for developing intelligently sales 
promotion plans that would have bene- 
ficial future results as well as stimulat- 
ing immediate business. 

“When we plan a drive for business 
do we say, ‘What classes of men, of 
what age or occupation will do best to 
bring into the company at this time? 
Do we want city dwellers or men from 
the tall grass and opeti spaces ?’ 

“Or do we sit down arid figure out the 
number of insurable males, atitomobiles, 
income tax returns, etc. and make up 
quotas based upon potential buying pow- 
er of our entire territory and think we 
are going to get a fair cross section of 
it? If we do, we are fooling ourselves, 
for the reason that we do not actually 
get a fair cross section is because the 
sales pressure is unevenly applied. One 
agency is stronger and drives harder 
than the other and the results show it. 

“Would it not be more business-like to 
scientifically determine what kind of 
business we want on our books, and then 
direct our sales efforts to produce that 
kind of business atid our conservation 
efforts to hold it? 

“For example, we might say that we 
would prefer to have an average policy 
of $2,000 because of the wider diversi- 
fication of the mortality risk, or we 
might say that we preferred an average 
of $10,000 because of the reduced ex- 
pense per unit and the higher earning 
power of the insured individuals. We 
might say that we wanted the bulk of 
our business oti the lives of city dwell- 
ers or we might feel that we would ob- 
tain more favorable results from those 
who live in the country. 

“Any kind of business you choose can 
be obtained by properly directed sales 
efforts, BUT—if your business is na- 
tional in scope the complexion of the 
business on vour books may undergo a 
remarkable change in ten years, unless 
some system of conservation is employed 
which will keep the business balanced 
in approximately its original proportions. 
So far as I know, nothing has ever been 
done on a large scale along this line.” 





PUSHING CHILDREN POLICIES 


The People’s Life of Chicago, IIl., is 
pushing its policies for children in the 
St. Louis territory and has also launched 
a campaign to obtain new agents in this 
field. An especial appeal is being held 
out to agents with industrial insurance 
experience. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 








2 


They Talk the Same 
Language 


Nothing contributes more to the development 

of efficiency in any organization which appeals 
to the public, than a clear understanding between 
representatives in the field and Home Office 
Executives. 








In a life insurance company, the Home Office 
must know the agent’s problems, if they are 
to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 





Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their 
field problems understood at the Home Office. 


And this is not strange; for the majority of the 

Executive Officers, including the President, 
have had practical experience in field and Branch 
Office work. 


So they “talk the same language”— field men 
and executives alike. And you don’t hear |I€ 
Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the {I$ 
agent’s point of view because they have never had : | 
field experience.” i | 
Common experience begets mutual under- iS 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and [fg 
confidence begets strength. ip 
| iz 


/ 


There is probably no life insurance company 
between whose Field and Home Office there 


ZS 


exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due ||> 


largely, no doubt, to this 
sympathetic bond of com- 
mon experience. 
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“Is it any wonderthat, meas. 2 
ured by usual standards, = 
Nylic agents are indust- P 
riuos, persistent, satis- a 
fied and happy?” et 

g 

New Home Office Building now being iz 

erected on the site of the famous ex 





old Madison Square Garden “* 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Cavanagh’s Talk On 
Newspaper Advertising 


FEDERAL LIFE’S EXPERIENCE 





Vice-President Cavanaugh Tells Chicago 
Conference that Sales Resistance 


Is Lowered 





An unusual angle of the question of 
newspaper advertising by insurance com- 
panies was given by L. D. Cavanaugh, 
vice-president of the Federal Life of 
Chicago, in a talk at the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference which met there 
last week. The Federal Life has been 
working with 125 newspapers in the sell- 
ing of low premium accident policies 
through the offices of the newspapers. 
The company recently began the use of 
daily publications for the direct and in- 
direct selling of regular life policies. The 
direct sales have so far been disappoint- 
ing, but Mr. Cavanaugh felt that it was 
still too early to try to weigh the in- 
direct results desired. 


Work With 125 Papers 


“The scope and far-reaching effect of 
the publicity resulting from the offer of 
this Travel Accident and Pedestrian 
coverage, in the more than one hun- 
dred twenty-five newspapers through 
which we are serving the public is prac- 
tically beyond our comprehension,” said 
Mr. Cavanaugh, “but you will have some 
conception of its magnitude when you 
realize that an analysis of the circulation 
of these newspapers shows the average 
number of readers to be between 30 and 
40 million! 

“T want to call your attention to the 
large percentage of policyholders ob- 
tained through this travel accident and 
pedestrian insurance offer that had ab- 
solutely no other insurance on their 
lives. An analysis of the claims paid 
over a certain period under policies is- 
sued by a certain newspaper reveals the 
startling fact that only about one out 
of every sixteen such policyholders to 
whom these claim payments had been 
made carried any other insurance what- 
soever against death or disability. 

“Apparently either these individuals 
had not been previously solicited for 
insurance by the representative of any 
insurance company, or they were not 
made to realize their need of such pro- 
tection and persuaded to secure it. Is 
it not apparent, therefore, that the 
newspaper and the insurance company 
performed a worthwhile service in mak- 
ing it possible for these people to se- 
cire the travel accident and pedestrian 
Protection, and at the same time per- 
formed a service for all insurance com- 
Panies by causing so many people to rec- 
ognize their need for insurance? 


Life Insurance 


“Our experience in offering life insur- 
ance through newspaper advertising has 
not extended over as long a period of 
time as is the case in connection with 
travel accident insurance and I believe 
itis only fair to say at the outset that 
we have not passed beyond the experi- 
Mental stage in offering life insurance in 
this manner, : 

“ . . 

e realized that life insurance in 
the past has been sold almost entirely 

Y personal solicitation by agents who 
represent the various companies in the 
business, When we concluded to offer 
a life insurance policy by direct adver- 
tising in the press it was not our hope or 
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thought that this plan could be substi- 
tuted for agency solicitation. On the con- 
trary, the determining factor which 
caused us to make such an offer was 
our desire to assist our agency gener: 
ally in breaking down sales resistance by 
popularizing life insurance generally and 
the company in particular, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for our representatives in 
the communities in which such adver- 
tising appeared materially to increase 
their production, which would mean in- 
creasing business for the company. 


Direct Business Not Expected 


“We did not anticipate that the vol- 
ume of direct business which we would 
receive as a result of this advertising 
would recompense us directly for the 
cost thereof, but it was our hope that 
the combined results of the direct busi- 
ness together with the indirect benefits 
to our agency organization would justify 
the expenditure. It seemed to be a psy- 
chological time for us to utilize the enor- 
mous amount of publicity which the 
company had obtained in view of the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of 
Travel Accident policyholders had been 
obtained through that newspaper. We 
believed that if this plan of publicity 
would be reasonably effective, it natu- 
rally would attract people of ability to 
our sales organization. 

“Most life insurance companies, and 
health and accident companies as well, 
in the past have spent their advertising 
funds largely on publicity designed for 
the specific purpose of attracting agents 


to the company. Some companies un- 
doubtedly have been more successful 
than others in obtaining results from 
such advertising and this may be ex- 
plained, in part at least, by the fact 
that the business policies of companies 
differ with respect to soliciting the serv- 
ices of agents of other insurance com- 
panies. J 

“We have tried our plan out in news- 
papers in five leading cities and with one 
exception the direct results have fallen 
short of our expectations. It may be 
that this one exception is due to the 
long-continued and close relationship 
between our company, the newspaper 
and its readers. It is very difficult to 
determine the indirect value of such ad- 
vertising, at least until considerable time 
has elapsed; therefore, we are not yet 
in a position to draw any definite con- 
clusions in this respect. 

“With one newspaper we have main- 
tained such contact for a longer period 
than elsewhere and we believe that the 
advertising therein has been instrumen- 
tal in attracting some worthwhile men 
to our agency department. We also 
believe that it has been helpful to other 
members of our agency organization, es- 
pecially locally where the advertising 
was more intensively distributed. From 
reports which have come to us, directly 
and indirectly, from representatives of 
other companies, it appears that this ad- 
vertising has been generally beneficial 
and helpful in. converting the public to 
a realization of the importance of life 
insurance protection.” 


Peoples Trust Co. 
Opens Insurance Class 


GWILM A. PRICE, DIRECTOR 





Will Be Operated Under Auspices Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Started on 
Monday with 50 Enrollment 





The growing tendency of Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Companies to co-operate, 
finds practical expression in a new ven- 
ture launched by the Peoples Saving 
and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, which 
inaugurates next Monday a class for in- 
struction in “Life Insurance Trusts,” un- 
der the direction of Gwilm A. Price, 
one of its trust officers. 

This class, which will number fifty, 
with another enrollment of an additional 
fifty later on, Owing to the lack of pres- 
ent facilities, is being conducted under 
the auspices of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

It was announced at a recent dinner 
given by the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company to the life insurance men of 
the community, and according to the 
registration records on file, it will be 
attended by more than a dozen general 
agents. This indicates that the subject 
of Life Insurance Trusts is a matter of 
first moment to those agents who are 


securing business of considerable 
amounts. 
A. C. Robinson, president of the 


Trust Company, has carried unqualified 
recommendation of life insurance in its 
advertising, and has recently mailed out 
to a list of 10,000 wealthy Pittsburghers 
an explanation of the Life Insurance 
Trust, in order that they may be in- 
formed as to its workings when inter- 
viewed by the insurance representatives. 


Separation of Accounts 
(Continued from page 6) 


definitely apportionable and secondly 
those not definitely apportionable. The 
former present no difficulty, the separa- 
tion being made in the original books 
of entry. The items in the latter group 
and the different methods of handling 
these items have been tabulated. 

“Separate accounts are proposed for 
the several forms of premium income 
and for death claims and other payments 
to policyholders, commissions, medical 
and inspection fees, and dividends to 
shareholders. All income other than 
premiums and such disbursements as 
general taxes, directors’ fees and hesses 
on revaluation, sale or maturity of as- 
sets, are to be divided in proportion to 
mean funds; taxes on premiums, head 
office traveling expenses and agency 
clerical salaries in proportion to net pre- 
mium income, revenue basis; head office 
salaries and rents, part of agency rents, 
postage and some miscellaneous ex- 
penses in proportion to mean number of 
policies; advances to agents, agency 
traveling expenses and certain agency 
expenses chargeable to new business, in 
proportion to first year’s net premium 
income, revenue basis; and miscellaneous 
expenses in proportion to the expenses 
already assigned.” 








FURCHES HEAD AT FLINT 


M. Earl S. Furches, who has been 
agent’s assistant, home office inspector 
and acting superintendent for the West- 
ern and Southern, has been made super- 
intendent at Flint, Mich. 
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School Planned By 
Hartford Association 


IN THE COURSE 
Tentative List of Lecturers Made Up of 
Well Known Life Men 


of Connecticut 


20 LECTURES 





Never before in the history of life in- 
surance has it been planned to bring to- 
gether in one course a combination of 
such outstanding men as those who go 
to make up the faculty of the proposed 
school to be held under the auspices of 
the Hartford Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, during the coming weeks. 

It is anticipated that every man who 
will speak will devote to the course 
forty-five minutes of his time in order 
to make available to class members the 
boiled down essence of knowledge neces- 
sary in life underwriting. 

No salaries will be paid to any lec- 
turer. The fee of $5.00 for the entire 
course of twenty lessons has been fixed 
for members of the Hartford Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association and $10.00 for 
non-members, with the understanding 
that $5.00 of the registration fee of 
$10.00 provided for non-members will 
be credited to their initiation fee should 
non-members come into the Under- 
writers’ Association at any time within 
the next six months. The fee is fixed 
in order to defray whatever expenses 
may be incurred in the conduct of the 
course and any surplus will be turned 
into the treasury of the Hartford Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

List of Proposed Lecturers 

The tentative list of lecturers are as 
follows: 

William H. Dallas, superintendent of 
agencies, Aetna; Daniel J. Bloxham, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Trav- 
elers; George F. Capen, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; John M. Laird, vice-president, 
Connecticut General; Harold M. Holder- 
ness, superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Gordon V. Kuchner, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Travelers; James A. Giffin, educational 
director, Phoenix Mutual; D. Gordon 
Hunter, manager, home office agency, 
Phoenix Mutual; George L. Hunt, gen- 
eral agent, New England Mutual Life; 
J. Marshall Holcombe, manager, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau; C. Gil- 
bert Sheperd, general agent, Aetna Life; 
Ralph S. Butler, assistant to educational 
director, Phoenix Mutual; Lester O. 
Schriever, agency assistant, Aetna Life; 
Edwin H. May, assistant manager, 
branch office, Travelers; Lewis B. Hen- 
dershot, educational director, Connecti- 
cut General; George Tucker, life insur- 
ance counselor; W. C. Hodges, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, Travelers, 
and Harold F. Larkin, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual. 

20 Lecture Course 


The proposed course will consist of 
twenty lectures, to be given on ten 
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afternoons, two lectures each afternoon. 
The first lecture will begin at 4:30 and 
close promptly at 5. The first lecture 
each afternoon will have to do with life 
insurance fundamentals, principles, pol- 
icv contracts, etc. The second lecture 
will begin at 5:15 and close promptly at 
6 o’clock. The second lecture each after- 
noon will have to do with practical aids 
along salesmanship lines and it is pro- 
posed to work out the schedule in such 
a way that each afternoon of the course 
will provide sufficient practical material 
to enable class members, whether new 
in the business or old-timers, to obtain 
immediate results during the ensuing 
week. It is also proposed that a gen- 
eral get-together be held on Monday 
afternoon, October 31, at 4:30, at Jewell 
Hall, Y. M. C. A., and that the regular 
course begin on Monday, November 7, 
at 4:30 P. M., and continue thereafter 
on each Monday afternoon at the same 
hour. 

An outline of the proposed course fol- 
lows, but no specific men among the 
group mentioned above have at this time 
been designated to handle the twenty 
lectures involved in the proposed course. 

The following schedule of class lec- 
tures is tentative and the board of di- 
rectors of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers’ Association can make changes 
or substitutions. : 

Without setting forth the specific 
dates on which the lectures will be given, 
it is proposed to hold the first class on 
Monday, November 7, and thereafter 
two lectures on each Monday afternoon 
for the following ten weeks, until the 
course has been completed. The lec- 
tures are planned as follows: 


FIRST NIGHT 


Part One. 

The A, B, C’s of life Insurance. 
(This will be a brief resume of what life 
insurance is, how it operates, a descrip- 
tion of the various types of companies 
engaged in the business—in fact, a bird’s- 


eye view of the business, which should 
be interesting to new and old men alike.) 
Part Two. 

Building a Life Insurance Life. (This 
lecture would probably be assigned to 
Marshall Holcombe and would include 
the ethics of the business, together with 
a bird’s-eye view of the limitations and 
opportunities of the business, and how 
a man may go about the building of a 
— “life insurance life” for him- 
self. 


SECOND NIGHT 


Part One. 
The Functions of Life Insurance. 
Part Two. 
Prospecting. 
THIRD NIGHT 
Part One. 
The Principles of Life Insurance. 


(Premiums, reserves, surplus, dividends, 
mortality tables, etc.) 


Part Two. 


The Approach. (Practical and usable 


examples of how to get to a man and_ 


what to say during this most important 
phase of salesmanship.) 

FOURTH NIGHT 
Part One. 

Whole Life and Limited Policies. 
(What they are and how they may be 
used by the salesman.) 

Part Two. 


The Interview and Presentation. (It is 
anticipated in this lecture that actual 
presentations will be given as illustra- 
tions of the principles involved.) 

FIFTH NIGHT 
Part One. 

Endowment and Term Policies. 
(What they are and how they may be 
used by the salesman.) 

Part Two. 

Handling Objections. (Why objections 

are raised and practical examples of 


— 


handling, anticipating and Overcoming 


them.) 
SIXTH NIGHT 
Part One. 


Options of Settlement. (Herein wil] 
be given the foundation principles of 
program insurance.) 

Part Two. 


Servicing Policyholders. (This is 3 
very broad subject and because of the 
fact that a large portion of life insur. 
ance sales annually is made up of sales 
to old policyholders, it should be of very 
practical value to class members.) — 

SEVENTH NIGHT 
Part One. 


Rate Books. (The application blank, 
medical departments, non-medical or Se- 
lective Risk insurance, binding receipts, 
etc.) 

Part Two. 


Organizing Your Time. (One of the 
biggest problems faced by any salesman 
is Organizing his time in such a way a 
to keep himself in the presence of the 
prospects during the major portion of 
prospect-seeing time.) 

EIGHTH NIGHT 

Part One. 

Non-forfeiture, Surrender — Values, 
Cash Values, Loans, Lapses, Conserva- 
tion. 

Part Two. 


The Close. (Many life insurance 
salesmen feel that this presents one of 
their greatest difficulties. It is antic: 
pated that in this lecture definite exan- 
ples will be given of the closing process, 
and that help will be given of a prac: 
tical nature, both for old and new men 


alike.) 
NINTH NIGHT 
Part One. 

Co-operation Between Life Insurance 
Companies and Trust Companies. (It is 
anticipated that this subject will be han- 
dled briefly from two angles—that of the 
banker and that of the life insurance 
company. This lecture easily can be 
the basis of the creation of further good 
will between life underwriters and 
trust companies. It is more than likely 
that the Underwriters’ Association wil 
want to broadcast an invitation to all 
trust company men to attend this eve- 
ning. 

Part Two. 


Prescribing the Best Policy. (Life in 
surance is a cure, a remedy, and in this 
lecture some very valuable informatio 
will be given to the man who is anxiot! 
to prescribe that policy which will bes 
fit the needs of different types of indi 


viduals. 
TENTH NIGHT 
Part One. 

The Treasures of Your Mind. (Ont 
of the major objectives of a salesman ii 
to make sales, but sales after all att 
EFFECTS. In this lecture it is pro 
posed to give an outline of the mentd 
nature of sales and of the causes which 














DISABILITY GOES ON 


Under Endowment Policies in The Lincoln National Life the disa- 
bility income to an insured receiving benefits at the end of the endow- 
ment period will be continued as long as disability exists, although the 
face of the policy is paid at the end of the endowment period. 


Another one of the progressive policies which is making it pay to 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $490,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical 
plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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ning Need of Better Newapanes men hitherto sated as » eames onan 
° ° active members now are classed as hon- THE BERKSHIRE LIF MPANY 
Public Relations orary members with no dues and no ‘oa se alts ‘ 
vote, the i i isti ish = founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fi nniversary, with a substan 
Seen By Adv. Men tween ee ee ce increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
will i oe y great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
5 of (Continued from page 1) tising. the Home Office and the Field Force. 
: The active membership basis is no Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
. 5 ’ p t Ww t ess 
4 Re ——_ _ = altered to admit representatives of stock, with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 
. =. City “Star” with peg ene mutual, reciprocal, fraternal and aSSESS~- BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
, SeritzLyie” dreeeeliie. on the front ae companies on an equal individual 
e <1) ; 1 = 
isur- fm page. He never advertises any of his agin Pittsfield, Mass. 
sales ME companies, just his agency’s service. No The office of secretary-treasurer has 





very ME company has ever chipped in and he been divided. The executive board con- 
"BH has spent $150,000. He knows it helps ists of ten members elected as such 
his own business and knows, too, that 2nd five executives, including the retir- 


it helps other agents for it has created "8 president. EIGH I Y -~-FOT IR y EARS 
and stabilized local good will and con- One regular meeting is to be held an- 
lank, HF fdence in insurance. nually in October instead of May, al- 
r Se. Mr. Stephenson urges on fire and cas- though special meetings may be called 


s on f é Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
ualty companies a nation-wide program by referendum vote or by executive ac- 
of building up better public relations tion. . 


an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
through education to be achieved by The Conference aims to give better 


f the newspaper advertising that mentions no service to its members. The new by- Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
ssman fe tames of either companies or agents, laws give authority to hire an executive 
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ay asf but which would tell simply and effec- secretary if and when needed. P - 

of the JM tively the story of insurance. | The changes which were ratified by 

on of In life insurance there is sharp cleav- 





sass ‘ : the Conference were drafted by a com- : 

age of opinion, but the program of in- mittee composed of John W. Tauinecte- New En land Mutual Life nsurance 0. 
stitutional wing te Ys is gio baigror ty er, George E. Crosby, Jr. and Leon A 
because here and there it has been tried. Soper. ‘ Pees ies 
E. Chester Sparver, of the Connecti- oor ry Ash ag ORStER SEN Ores Boston, Mass. 
cut Mutual Life, told the convention of (Continued on page 13) 
an ambitious local program of page 
newspaper displays, mentioning no com- 
panies or agents, directed solely to the 
urance f human interest in life insurance, to be 
one of paid for jointly by a group of compa- 
antic J nies and their resident agents. That a 
exam: [small number of each class have under- 
yrocess, J taken a program in which all others in 
1 prac: MM the business will also share the benefits 


w metf™ is a wholesome symptom. This experi- 
ment is being tried out at Louisville, 
Ky. 
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(It is Henry Putnam, of the John Hancock 
be han-[ Mutual Life, warns against the spread 
t of thee Of institutional advertising as a company 
surance Program, pointing out its exorbitant 


2 a 
can bepe cost extended to every nook and corner 
er good Of the land. He does, however, favor 
rs andgm life underwriters associations undertak- 
n likely[a Mg such advertising at the expense of 
ion wilf™@ its agents. 
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his eve-fm "& investigation of life insurance com- 
panies would centralize on agency ex- 
pense. Companies cannot afford, he de- 
...« [a clared, to approve a principle of heavy 
(Life MB agency costs for advertising where no 
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HHEER service to its representatives and policy- 
holders explains the phenomenal growth of the 
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life insurance institutional advertising America. From a little over one hundred million dollars of 
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} n € doubte t sent. ewe ° 
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r all ar sent in fire-casualty insurance, the sel- . 
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Ts. eee and Group Insurance. Its policies are broad in coverage, free 
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\ee@tized in fire and casualty money-mak- F 
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od building up through cooperative ad- ‘i 
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toward their business ? 
Conference Membership Changed 


galcmbership in the Insurance Adver- 
‘sing Conference will hereafter be of 
ey class only, active-voting individuals, 
x other classes being placed on an hon- 
i. FI hy s.. basis. This change Mi eS) ° 
“> Made by an amendment to the con- St t : , f I c. i } } 
— at the recent Chicago meeting. issourl a ce 1 e nsurance O pany 
. very person connected with the pub- " P . 
itity-advertising work of any insurance M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 
bating (2 = <—, inspection bureau or 
“1s board employe is eligible for ac- : : 
tive membership. It has changed from A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 
a any to an individual basis. Com- 
a officers interested in advertising 
Wl be urged to affiliate. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 
with this Company. 
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“7FOR) BUSINESS 


\CERIERS 


: - eae A 
Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





There is an old 
Loose-Leaf saying that the 
Scrap things people hear go 


Book Valuable in one ear and out 
at the other but that 
which we see remains with us because 
there is no hole at the back of the head 
through which it can escape, says a 
writer in the current issue of the Man- 
hattan Life Bulletin. Many agents 
have found it very valuable to make a 
loose-leaf scrap book for canvassing pur- 
poses. A friend of mine who is a mil- 
lion dollar writer uses a fifty cent ring 
binder. He has a number of loose leaves, 
blank sheets of paper punched to fit 
this loose leaf binder. These sheets are 
regular letter size. He clips out any 
interesting articles that can be used in 
canvassing and pastes them on sheets 
of this paper. When this becomes ob- 
solete he throws it way because he is 
always accumulating new material. He 
also has charts that he makes up to 
use in talking clean up policies, income 
contracts, and various other forms of in- 
surance. He also clips good pictures 
from which he can talk insurance and 
he has two or three pages of paragraphs 
from famous men about life insurance. 
In fact he places in this book anything 
that he can use in talking about life 
insurance. When he goes to see a pros- 
pect he picks out beforehand just which 
of these things he wants to present and 
places them in the front of the book 
so that he does not have to turn about 
through the book, finding what he wants. 
Sometimes, however, he runs into some 
objection or argument that necessitates 
his turning to some other page but he 
knows his book so well that he can con- 
veniently find anything he wants in a 
moment’s time. His book is limited to 





30 pages. 
Sometimes the 
Use This agent must do the 
On unusual in order to 
Next Lapse make the policyhold- 


er or prospect real- 
ize the importance of his insurance, the 
Manhattan Life Bulletin states. Here is 
a very successful way in which to rein- 
state the old policy that has lapsed or 
that is about to lapse and the policy- 
holder says that he is not going to pay 
the premiums. After you have ex- 
hausted every known means of persuad- 
ing him to keep his policy, try this on 
him. “Alright Mr. Prospect, if you are 
not going to keep your policy in force 
I would suggest that you tear it up as 
you certainly would not want your wife, 
if anything should happen to you, to 
find this policy which would be worth- 
less. You know when a wife is looking 
through her deceased husband’s papers 
there is usually one or more of her fam- 
ily that is helping her straighten out his 
papers and you certainly would not want 
them to find a worthless contract of this 
kind laying around for them to talk 
about, and you certainly would not want 
your wife to find this policy, and think 
that she would have something to help 
her get reorganized and started again 
in life, and then to take it to the in- 
surance office and find out that it is 
worthless. Therefore, Mr. Prospect, I 


recommend that you tear this policy up 


so that such a thing could not happen 
in your case.” Most men are supersti- 
tious and they will not tear up a policy 
contract. 





MINIMUM BASIS VALUATION 





A. D. Watson, Actuary, Canadian Insur- 
ance Dep’t., Says One Method Ap- 
plied to All Business, Irrespective 

Premiums Charged 

In speaking before the Fall meeting 
of the Actuarial Society of America, 
held last week at Springfield, Mass., on 
the “Valuation Provisions of the Can- 
adian Insurance Act of 1917, as amended 
in 1927,” Andrew D. Watson, actuary for 
the Government Insurance Department 
at Ottawa, said that: 

“The net result of the previous half 
century of legislation was that one uni- 
form minimum basis and method of val- 
uation was prescribed for all business of 
all companies, irrespective of premiums 
charged, surrender values guaranteed or 
rates of interest realized. There was 
no mention of the basis or method of 
valuation in respect of benefits de- 
pendent upon disability or accidental 
death, either of which might be included 
in life policies. In short, the valuation 
prescriptions were rigid and arbitrary 
and in some points quite incomplete. 

“The new legislation specifically re- 
lates to the calculations by companies 
of reserves for annual statement pur- 
poses. Aside from maximum rates of 
interest, 314% for assurances and 4% 
for annuities, the bases and methods of 
valuation are not fixed. The companies 
must furnish the superintendent of in- 
surance with such information as will 
enable him to determine whether suffi- 
cient reserves are being maintained. 

“For assurances, several tables of 
mortality are authorized; for annuities, 
separate tables for males and females 
are required. For disability and acci- 
dental death benefits no bases or meth- 
ods are prescribed. Each company is 
simply required to use such bases and 
methods as will place an adequate value 
on the liabilities. The responsibility is 
thus placed upon the company actuary 
who is required to certify that the re- 
serves are not less than those required 
by law and in his opinion, make suffi- 
cient provision for the unmatured obli- 
gations of the company. 

“The modified preliminary form 
method for ordinary policies and the 
full preliminary term method for indus- 
trial policies, are prescribed as proper 
methods of minimum valuation. It is 
observed that the allowances for initial 
expenses given by these processes are 
much less than the expenses incurred 
by well-managed companies following 
good underwriting methods and writing 
sound business.” 





GULICK—RHODES 
Miss Helen Brodhead Rhodes, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Everett 
Rhodes of 233 Elwood avenue, Newark, 
was married last week to Bertrand Lit- 
tell Gulick. The bride’s father is vice- 
president of the Mutual Benefit Life. 


LESTER J. SAUL RESIGNS 





Gives Up General Managership of Fen- 
ster-Fleishman Agency but Will Act 
In An Advisory Capacity 
Life insurance men in New York City 
showed their keen regrets this week 


when they learned of the retirement of 
Lester J. Saul from the general man- 
agership of the  Fenster-Fleishman 
Agency, representing the Travelers here. 
Mr. Saul had been in this capacity since 
he left the Perez Huff Agency of the 
company last year and in this short 
time the Fenster-Fleishman organization 
under his management increased its paid- 
for production by some 200%. 

Mr. Saul will not drop out of life 
insurance entirely for he has accepted 
a contract with the Travelers and will 
continue to serve Fenster-Fleishman in 
an advisory capacity. In this way the 
agents in the office will not lose out 
entirely on the advice which Mr. Saul 
has always given to them most willingly. 

Asked what his future plans will be, 
Mr. Saul said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: “I will go back to my 
old job as a consultant and confidential 
representative for corporations, partner- 
ships, estates and individuals. This was 
my capacity before entering the life in- 
surance field some twelve years ago.” 

Mr. Saul played a large part in the 
growth of the Perez Huff Agency and 
at an agency testimonial banquet given 
to him in 1925 the entire force joined 
wholeheartedly in showing their appre- 
ciation to him. He is the proud pos- 
sessor of a handsome framed appre- 
ciation from his “boys and girls” in the 
Huff Agency. When he joined the Fen- 
ster-Fleishman Agency several of the 
biggest writers in the Huff Agency came 
over with him, glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of working with him. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Denver Des Moines 








LIFE ASS’N. OF N. Y. TO. DINE 

The second dinner-meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York will be held at the Astor on 
Wednesday, November 9, at 6 p.m. The 
speakers will be Tressler W. Calihan, 
head of the educational department, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, and 
John W. Yates, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit. The 
Ryan Twins will entertain after the 
dinner. 





L. Alexander Mack, president of the 
Underwriting Printing & Publishing 
Co., which publishes the Weekly Under- 
writer of New York, is going to marry 
Miss Edith K. Bulkley of Essex, Mass, 
within the next few weeks. This news- 
paper congratulates Mr. Mack who is 
one of the most popular members of the 
insurance newspaper fraternity. He has 
been in the game for a number of years, 
is an efficient business manager and also 
editor, and has many friends who wish 
him lots of happiness. 





Oklahoma City life insurance under- 
writers played a prominent part in con- 
ducting the community fund campaign. 
C. C. Day, general agent for the Pa- 
cific Mutual, was president of the com- 
mittee in charge. 








“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”—a novel idea which you 
can use. Do it now! By mail, 
please. 


Canada Life Assurance 


‘Company, 
110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 





—— 
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satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 
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You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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C. B. Knight’s 63rd 
Birthday Celebrated 


GETS GREAT DEMONSTRATION 





$2,540,500 in Applications Handed to 
Him by Members of His Staff; 
Several General Agents Attend 





Can you imagine the expression on a 
man’s face when, after returning to his 
office after a week’s absence, he is hand- 
ed a bunch of applications amounting 
to $2,540,000? If you can, you will have 
a clear picture of Charles B. Knight, 
New York general agent for the Union 
Central Life, as he entered the meeting 
room of the Merchants’ Association 
Monday morning where a large crowd of 
people, including the members of his 


staff and several general agents repre- 





C. B. KNIGHT 


senting other companies, were gathered 
together to welcome him on the occasion 
of his sixty-third birthday. 

The party had been arranged by the 
members of Mr. Knight’s staff during 
his absence and the whole affair was a 
complete surprise to him. An _ even 
greater surprise, of course, was the large 
number of applications, 302, which had 
been placed in a dish which rested on 
a table on the rostrum where the in- 
vited guests and speakers sat. On the 
platform with Mr. Knight were the fol- 
lowing general agents: L. A. Cerf, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life of New York, newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; E. J. Sisley, the Travel- 
ers; also Paul S. Ranck, assistant man- 
ager of the Knight Agency; Walter 
Barton, assistant manager; Howard Cox, 
secretary of the Union Central Life. 

Teleerams were received from Peter 
M. Fraser, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, and several other 
friends of Mr. Knight. Mr. Fraser said 


(Continued on page 11) 


Need Of Better 
Public Relations 
Seen By Adv. Men 


(Continued from page 11) 





At Tuesday’s general session of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference a 
Most valuable practical lesson in news- 
Paper advertising was revealed in the 
¢xperience of the Federal Life of Chi- 
‘ago through its newspaper campaigns 
selling both accident-health as well as 
life insurance. This was given by Vice- 
President L. D. Cavanaugh and ‘will be 
ound in part elsewhere in this number. 

€ chairman of this session was George 




















SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 














E. Crosby, Jr., 
Aetna Fire. 

Charles R. Wiers of the Spirella Co., 
president of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, gave a vigorous talk 
about improper forms of common usages 
in letters, contrasted with correct usages. 

Leo E. Thieman of the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House told the de- 
tails of the successful campaign put on 
last spring for automobile coverage 
selling. 

E. Chester Sparver, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, told of a co-operative advertising 
plan for life insurance, paid for by a 
few companies and their local agents, the 
town being Louisville, Ky. No refer- 
ence is made in these page newspaper 
displays of either the names of compa- 
nies or of the agents, the appeal being 
directed to the side of life insurance 
service. 

Harry A. Warner, representing Chair- 
man W. Warren Ellis of the committee 
on co-operation with insurance company 
organizations read a report of the splen- 
did results already achieved through 
practical working agreements with all the 
various kinds of other insurance or- 
ganizations, showing that the Insurance 
Advertising Conference has a distinctive 
place of value in the insurance world. 


advertising manager, 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the 
fire group was combined with the cas- 
ualty group, C. E. Rickerd, Standard Ac- 
cident, presiding. Fifteen leading quer- 
ies set out in the program were discussed 
having to do chiefly with the mechanics 
of advertising departments in serving the 
local agents, policyholders and in the 
handling of folders and other publica- 
tions. 

Lire Group Meeting 


The life group, under Chairman Bert 
N. Mills of the Bankers Life had an in- 


tensely interesting session Tuesday 
afternoon. The dominant theme was 
“Synchronizing Sales Promotion and 


Advertising Plans.” 

Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life, Toronto, 
started the proceedings with a sincere 
talk. Unfortunately, he said, the adver- 
tising department frequently is thought 
of as a necessary evil, when it should, 
in fact, be a sub-division af the sales 
promotion department. 

M. J. Lancelot told of the close co- 
operation between the sales and adver- 
tising departments requisite for success 
of both, likening the advertising de- 
partment to the second locomotive at the 
end of a train pushing the same way. 

Luther _B. Little, Metropolitan Life, 








pany and service. 


direct—and directly. 











ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 
Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
Think it over: 


Any natural death....................... $5,000 
Any accidental death..................... 
Certain accidental deaths.......... e 
Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. O 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


10,000 
15,000 


Our Vice-Presi- 


INQUIRE: 























no meme 


said that all hands must pull together in 
a life company, to achieve best results, 
that the advertising publicity depart- 
ment is as the second wing of an air- 
plane and the two wings must flop to- 
gether. “Publicity Tells, the Agent 
Sells” is the epigramatic way he put it. 

Of advance plans for the year, J. H. 
Castle Graham, London Life of Canada, 
said that he was glad to report that he 
has changed from a syncopated system 
to a synchronized one. Details of his 
plans for agency contests by districts, 
rather than for the entire Dominion 
were explained, the newspapers being 
liberally used for such purpose. 

J. P. Lyons, Manufacturers Life, Can- 
ada, told of the need of regular con- 
ferences between the sales and advertis- 
ing departments. 

Roy C. Campbell, Central Life, Des 
Moines, said that advertising-agency de- 
velopment is a fifty-fifty proposition, 
based on intelligent co-operation. 

Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock, 
said his department was not a produc- 
tion department, being designed solely 
to get out favorable advertising for his 
company. No test is made of direct re- 
sults to agents from it. He spoke of 
the indirect benefits proved to have ac- 
crued from the distribution of the «dis- 
tinctive historical documents the com- 
pany has sent out. His department fre- 
quently consults with the agency depart- 
ment which in turn advises and helps the 
advertising department. 

J. A. McManus, North American Life 
Assurance, Canada, said his campaigns 
were for contests of agencies against 
agencies, branch offices pitted against 
other branch offices on a quota basis, 
planned a long time in advance, with 
appropriate publicity and local news- 
piper advertising and rewards to agents 
for qualifying. 

Miss Alice E. Roche, manager, de- 
partment of sales promotion of the Louis 
F. Parent Agency, Camden, N. J., made 
a decided hit being the only woman on 
the program of speakers. She is a ra- 
diant person of magnetic womanly 
charm. The department she condtcts 
is a laboratory for experiments. The 
company, the Provident Mutual tries out 
some of its national advertising in the 
agency. It is designed solely to help 
the agent sell more insurance. A serv- 
ice charge of $10 a month is made all 
agents for the department’s bulletins and 
other service. This is one-half the total 
cost. The chief program is a direct 
mail campaign among policyholders and 
new prospects. Agents are given every- 
thine possible to help them. 

Robert C. Richards, Atlantic Life, 
Richmond, Va., told of the value to the 
company of its publicity-agency develop- 
ment in having its general agents on the 
board of directors. 

Herbert C. Skiff of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual explained his company’s successful 
plan of co-ordination of all home office 
departments for the good of the com- 
pany, working always to kelp the agent 
sell more insurance and conserve what 
he had written. 

It is a direct co-operating plan with 
branch office managers and through 
them with their men. Every agent’s work 
is tested and analyzed and an elaborate 
follow-up system used to improve his 
production. This being a community of 
interests, the agents are in on all the 
details and help put it across. The com- 
nany’s national advertising had proved 
its worth by actual figures of increased 
brsiness thus developed. 

Paul. Speicher of the R. & R. Service, 
Indianapolis, told of the success of a 
local newspaper co-operative advertising 
plan using the back page of thirty morn- 
ing editions, change of copy daily, and 
impressing solely the importance of buy- 
ing life insurance without naming any 
comnanyv or agent. 

The dinner-dance that night which 
closed the proceedings was a big suc- 
cess. John Hale Woods, Great North- 
ern Life of Chicago, chairman of the 
program committee, was accorded sincere 
praise for producing a remarkably valu- 
able high-class program. 
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C. B. Knight’s 63rd 
Birthday Celebrated 


(Continued from page 13) 


that only a conference with the presi- 
dent of his company had kept him away 
from the party in Mr. Knight’s honor. 

Walter Barton was chairman of the 
meeting and introduced the speakers. 
He reminded those present that the 
Knight agency was not a high pressure 
agency, and that no drives were staged 
except on such occasions as the present 
one. He said it was the esteem and 
friendship the men felt for their chief 
that prompted them to do their best at 
all times, and that it was this fact rather 
than high pressure methods that pro- 
duced the business. 


C. A. Foehl’s Tribute 

Charles A. Foehl, New York manager 
for The Prudential, who came into the 
insurance business through the efforts of 
Mr. Knight twenty-five years ago in 
Pittsburgh, was introduced and _ stated 
that he owed all of his success to the 
man who was now being honored by his 
friends and business associates. He told 
how he had met Mr. Knight while em- 
ployed with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and how he later asked for a three 
months’ leave of absence to try his hand 
at selling life insurance. At the end of 
six months he said he was launched upon 
an insurance career and had been in the 
business ever since. 

E. J. Sisley was another speaker. He 
said the meeting in honor of Mr. Knight 
he considered in the nature of a spiritu- 
al uplift, and that he did not consider 
that he had many any sacrifice in com- 
ing. He spoke of his connection with 
the insurance course at New York Uni- 
versity and said that many of the stu- 
dents in it came to him from time to 
time to ask his advice with regard to 
their work in their respective agencies. 
Some of them seemed disgruntled, he 
said, but that the agents from the C. B. 
Knight organization usually came to him 
to ask him to send students to their 
agency. This he considered the best 
possible tribute. 

Secretary Cox Praises Agency 

Secretary Cox paid tribute to the great 
ability of Mr. Knight and said it was 
hardly possible for him to express the 
pride he felt in the fine achievements of 
the organization over which he presides. 
He told of the efforts his company had 
made to build up a real agency in New 
York prior to the time the present man- 
ager took hold of its affairs. He de- 
clared that the C. B. Knight agency was 
an inspiration.to the companys’ agents 
outside of New York; that the achieve- 
ments of its men fired other men’s imag- 
inations and stirred them to action. 

L. A. Cerf, Mutual Benefit, who is 
one of Mr. Knight’s good friends, ex- 
pressed his admiration for the latter’s 
integrity and qualities of leadership. 
He said a man is known by the manner 
in which he treats his competitors, and 
that the love and esteem in which Mr. 
Knight is held by them proves to the 
world the type of man he is. Mr. Cerf 
showed much emotion as he told of his 
long years of association with the man 
who was being honored on his sixty- 
third birthday. 

Julian Myrick’s Gift 

Julian S. Myrick, in his remarks, re- 
ferred humorously to the pressure which 
the C. B. Knight agency had created 
among the other agencies of New York. 

“Slowly but surely,” said Mr. Myrick, 
“this man Knight has created the pres- 
sure. He never seems to let down—its 
getting to be terrible. He just goes off 
to Europe or to Florida where the mil- 
lionaires go, and when he returns to his 
office his men hand him a whole lot of 
applications.” 

Mr. Myrick went on to say that Mr. 
Knight had done a good deal to boost 
the insurance business in New York, and 
that he was proud to have a man of 
such sterling character for a competitor. 

In concluding, Mr. Myrick said he had 
bought a birthday present for his friend 
as he was on the way to attend the 

(Continued on page 15) 

















What is the Other 
Fellow Doing? 


Don’t you sometimes wonder, on a dull morning, how the 
other fellows out in the field are writing applications? 


Wouldn’t you give a good deal for a fresh idea, or a 
stimulating sales experience from one of your co-workers? 


Union Central Agents get those very things in their Com- 
pany publications. 


Through this Company’s system of cooperation with the 
Field, we are able to publish every year in our Agency 
Bulletin more than 200 sales ideas, articles written by our 
own men and based on actual experiences. 


Not theory, not mere exhortation, not argument or prog- 
nostication, but concrete ideas for the selling of new insur- 
ance and actual experiences of men who have sold insurance 
and know what they are talking about. 


We are proud of our Agency Force and the major part it 
has taken in this great work of helping the other fellow 
along. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


Insurance in force John D. Sage 
One Billion, 324 Millions President 
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OCCUPATIONAL MORTALITY 





Arthur Hunter, 3rd V.-P. and Chief 
Actuary, N. Y. Life, Gives Facts 
At Actuarial Meet 
“Occupational Mortality” was the sub- 
ject of a paper which was read by Ar- 
thur Hunter, third vice-president and 
chief actuary of the New York Life, be- 
fore the Fall meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America, which was held last 
weck at Springfield, Mass. The paper 
presented the experience of the New 
York Life in about twenty-five groups, 

substandard because of occupation. 

In part Mr. Hunter said: 

“The issues studied were those for 
the years 1916 to 1924 inclusive and ex- 
posures were carried to policy anniver- 
saries in 1926. The “expected mortal- 
ity’ was computed by two standards: 
one, the American Men Select table and 
the other, a five year select table based 
on the experience of the New York Life 
from 1919 to 1924 anniversaries on poli- 
cies issued in the years 1907 to 1923 in- 
clusive. The latter table exhibits rates 
of mortality considerably lower than 
those of the American Men Select table, 
especially at the young ages.” The ex- 
periences in some of the more impor- 
tant groups are as follows: 


—_ 2. 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY | 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
Address, 








PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 

















C. B. Knight’s 63rd 
Birthday Celebrated 
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meeting and thereupon pulled from his 
pocket a bar of chocolate and handed 
it to Mr. Knight amid the applause of 
the crowd. 

C. B. Knight Says “Thank You!” 

Mr. Knight in responding thanked the 
members of his organization as well as 
his many friends present, for the won- 
derful reception they had given him. 
He said it had been an absolute surprise 
to him. He said he did not feel any 
older than he did twenty-five years ago. 
He referred to Miss Josie Butler, office 








Ratio Percent of Actual to Expected 


Deaths by 
American Men N. Y. Life 

Occupation Select Experience 
Proprietors and Managers of Saloons................. 137% 168% 
Bakers: Glousmeyinetey sc. 2ets2 02 ccc reetses ssc niveeretes 85 115 
Blast: Pammnee  WOOEMenS: S5..c5a5 0a ~ odessa seenceeocuas 116 154 
Chiatiflethe stay ererers Part aerek é oc cae ia wena qawant ace coemons 104 145 
Cooles; ‘Ghels setes (MO tac oc. cides dvassccacownncuaeces 109 146 
Explosives; NEAaAnGlaCtUTG: 6.6 6.cescnsdecde oop emeeeenmccs 177 238 
Mining Supts. & Engineers occasionally going under 

SEM EMR RE Uae nu calasneccauacsacerecctaas 7 200 
Mining Supts., Foremen, Carpenters, etc., of under- 
SRO MINES ie casa evista oie spr ctceig cect ve ewieemene tas 70 228 

Coal Whimerae 2s sci ona oats ecw sage eos ereanesawueetts 256 348 
Teamsters, Drivers, etc. (Horse drawn vehicles) .... 81 109 
Steam Railroad Employes: 

Engineers and -Frémen<« -..i00c6cccccccsccscccccus 106 135 

Conductors ant Brakemett: oi. os.0dccisc ac sciecane cave 168 225 

Freight Inspectors, Yard Clerks, etc. ...........- 96 129 

Foremnen of Track and Bridge Construction ..... 102 130 








Two constructive suggestions were 
made by Mr. Hunter: (1) That the joint 
committee on mortality of ‘the Actuarial 
Society and the Life Insurance Medical 
Directors’ Association be instructed to 
plan and carry out at once a combined 
investigation to which all companies of 
the United States and Canada might 
submit data; this is made specially de- 
sirable in view of (i) the long period 
elapsed, nearly twenty years, since the 
medical actuarial investigation was 
closed, (ii) the recent rapid changes in 
industrial life and (iii) the special prob- 
lems of disability and double- indemnity 
underwriting. 

(2) That a central bureau or exchange 
be established which would act as a 
clearing-house of information on indus- 
trial hazards and perhaps also as an 
agent for conducting industrial surveys. 


BROADCAST CHILDS’ POLICIES 

Interesting results are being obtained 
by J. F. Jewell, agency manager of the 
San Francisco branch of the Missouri 
State Life, who is broadcasting a daily 
message of his local station KYA, telling 


of the advantages offered in the Childs’ 
Policies, 








manager of the Utica office of the Union 
Central, and said it was largely due to 
her encouragement that he entered the 
life insurance business. From her he 
received his first rate book, he said. 

The room in which the party was held 
was suitably decorated with flowers. 
Each member of the staff wore a white 
carnation. As Mr. Knight entered the 
room every person in it arose and 
cheered him. He seemed almost over- 
come by the demonstration at first, but 
soon regained his composure. 

Myron Knight, a brother of C. B. 
Knight, who lives at Scranton, Pa., also 
was present. Another general who at- 
tended was James Elton Bragg, Phila- 
delphia general agent of the Union Cen- 
tral. 





SPEAKS AT PITTSBURGH 


Russell Moore, agent for the Midland 
Mutual at Columbus, Ohio, addressed 
the members of the New Castle branch 
of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters, on 
Thursday, October 27. The subject of 
Mr. Moore’s address was “Mental Atti- 
tude.” He also gave a demonstration of 
a sales talk. 




















AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
3. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 














L. W. TOWER PROMOTED 





Has Been Made Agency Special of 
Chicago Branch of Missouri 
State Life 
L. W. Tower, who for the past five 
years has been a member of the Chicago 
sales staff of the Missouri State Life, 
has been appointed an agency special in 

the same branch. 


Mr. Tower was born at Fort Benton, 
Mont., on October 30, 1895, and en- 
tered the insurance business in 1919 as 
a salesman for the Grizzard System in 
Chicago where he remained for three 
years. 

He resigned that position and entered 
the services of the Missouri State Life. 
He is a man of fine personality and en- 
joys a wide acquaintance among the 
business and professional men of the 
windy city. 





The Missouri State Life have opened 
a new office in Louisville, Ky. B. R. 
Meidinger has been appointed general 
agent with headquarters in the Starks 
building. 





Parkinson Elected 
Fquitable President 


(Continued from page 3) 
portant federal statutes dealing with the 
war finances and military affairs. In 
1919 he served as advisory counsel to 
director of the War Risk Bureau. 

Later he was appointed Legislative 


Counsel for the Senate, and participated 
in the drafting of important post-war 
legislation during 1919 and 1920. 

In 1920 he became a second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, and 
was made a vice-president in. 1925, be- 
coming ranking vice-president in 1926. 

Once Columbia Dean 

He was for many years chairman of 
the American Bar Association Commit- 
tee on Legislation, and since 1917 has 
been Professor of Legislation in the Law 
and Political Science Faculties of Colum- 
bia University. When the present Jus- 
tice Harlan Stone, of the United States 
Supreme Court, retired as Dean of Co- 
lumbia Law School, he was for nearly 
two years acting dean. He still lec- 
tures at Columbia Law School on admin- 
istrative law, insurance law and stat- 
utes. 

Chairman Day’s Career 

Chairman of the Board Day, who is 
a native of Delaware, after a wide ex- 
perience gained as a lawyer in the Mid- 
dle West, was in 1885 made auditor of 
the United States Treasury. In 1903 he 
was appointed assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States. This po- 
sition he held until he accepted the in- 
vitation to become comptroller of the 
Equitable, to which office he was elected 
on July 19, 1905. In 1906 he was elected 
vice-president and in 1907 he became a 
member of the board of directors. 

Judge Day was elected president on 
April 20, 1911, succeedin& the late Presi- 
dent Paul Morton who died in January 
of the same year. Judge Day had been 
intimately associated with Mr. Morton 
while the latter was acting as Secre- 
tary of the Navy in President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet. When Mr. Morton be- 
came identified with the Equitable So- 
ciety he suggested the appointment of 
Judge Day as comptroller. 

The retirement of Judge Day from the 
active management of the affairs of the 
Equitable Society brings to a close six- 
teen years of distinguished services as 
president. Under his direction, the com- 
pany has enjoyed great growth as evi- 
denced by some of the company’s latest 
reports. 








Growth of the Equitable 


During the 16 Years of President Day’s Administration 





Sureivs Fuxps 
At Enp or Year 


New | 
| 





| Insurance 





Assets Reserve | Annual Insurance Total Payments 
Year at End of and Dividends Deferred Including Insurance Premiums to 
Year All Other | Payable in Dividend General Group Outstanding Received Policyholders 
Liabilities Following | Surplus | Surplus Insurane¢g 
Year | | 








1911 |$503,867,097 |$419,562,505 | $3,375,000 |$73,135,445 


1912 513,319,201 | 429,422,497 | 3,980,000 73,501,172 
1913 | 525,345,619 | 440,976,876 } 4,780,000 | 69,783,942 





| 


1914 | 534,786,101 | 451,065,474 | 5,220,000 | 68,332,839 | 10,167,788 | 136,867,367 | 1,494,234,342 
1915 | 545,869,211 | 458,906,097 | 5,750,000 | 71,146,439 | 10,066,675 | 158,456,612 | 1,529,886,053 


1916 | 562,381,599 | 470,746,900 


“1917 | 576,837,343. | 485,534,538 7,620,000 | 72,037,547 | 11,645,258 | 251,344,652 | 
1918 | 611,813,920 | 522,903,167 7,600,000 | 68,383,940 | 12,926,813 | 273,223,559 | 1,924,538,578 
1919 | 599,423,919*| 510,809,342 | 7,975,000 | 63,516,169 | 17,123,408 | 454,839,437 | 2,270,903,931 | $1,495,879 
1920 627,141,737 | 539,140,795 9,302,000 56,370,810 | 22,328,132 } 529,559,921 | 2,656,524,971 

| 557,046,037 | 13,900,000 | 48,649,183 | 35,705,798 | 457,307,709 | 2,817,970,732 | 100,422,244 


1921 | 655,301,018 


1922 | 663,747,064 | 563,487,292 | 18,900,000 | 37,669,458 | 43,690,314 | 543,545,773 | 3,061,423,952 | 112,038,688 


$7,794,147 |$122,781,129 | $1,375,441,460 | $52,882,149 | $54,921,301 











6,415,532 149,724,506 | 1,429,211,848 | 54,831,279 | 55,846,278 
9,804,801 | 144,247,363 | 1,471,093,575 | 55,141,610 | 54,805,925 
54,579,766 | 56,700,461 

56,015,862 | 58,371,388 

6,700,000 | 73,420,488 | 11,514,211 | 209,706,988 1,607,089,581 | 59,438,277 | 58,915,422 
1,754,868,908 | 64,004,006 | 62,831,172 

67,473,861 | 65,412,490 

73,990,176 

95,354,787 | 72,683,550 

83,678,764 

92,022,011 


. | | ] 
1923 | 686,944,357 | 591,941,530 | 24,500,000 | 23,507,433 | 46,995,394 628,709,611 | 3,446;574,467 | 125,193,874 | 104,601,568 
1924 725,611,956 | 636,799,688 | 28,000,000 | 10,774,441 | 50,037,827 | 666,772,943 3,850,789,152 | 142,076,211 | 108,397,851 


1925 | 792,405,107 | 704,489,155 ; 33,400,000 | 
1926 | 869,604,876 | 775,435,416 | 38,300,000 | 


4,325,983 | 50,189,969 | $25,587,841 | 4,394,848,001 | 158,711,226 
666,340 | 55,203,120 1,017,513,739 | 5.067,965,337 | 177,351,668 | 111,814,863 


98,483,113 











* This fluctuation is due to payment of $21,000,000 in 1919 due on $40,000,000 4th Liberty Loan Bonds subseribed for in 1918. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 
LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of th tro t nies in > ample 
capital, outghan end Sateen cnundieed of ee — 
Exceptional Opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Insure Them Young, 
Says Illinois Agent 


MANY YOUTHFUL PROSPECTS 





Work Among Boys Renews Agent’s 
Enthusiasm and Is Nucleus For 
Later Policies 


By RALPH N. McCORD 

We are looking ahead a few years 
to a time when the boys of today will 
be the business men of tomorrow, and 
I am sure that any agent who 1s in a 
rut and is apparently out of prospects, 
will get a lot of renewed enthusiasm if 
he will begin to work among boys and 
young men. 

We first get the name of the boy, his 
date of birth, the name of the father 
and his address. When we have this 
information we send a short letter to 
the father of the boy and tell him that 
we are going to call on him in a few days 
to talk to him about his son. 

We never talk to the boy until we 
have seen the father or mother and have 
obtained their consent to see the boy, 
as it is not advisable to sell a minor 
without the consent of the parents. 

We stress the savings of a life insur- 
ance policy and show the parents its 
value in establishing the thrift and sav- 
ings habit in a boy who is at the forma- 
tive period of his life—the impressionable 
age. 

We point out the growing tendency on 
the part of Dun, Bradstreet and the 
various banks to pay increasing atten- 
tion to the value of life insurance. We 
show our prospect that life insurance 
is an estate created from the first day 
and that it affords a protection to some 
one near and dear and tha it will come 
to the insured in the afternoon of life. 

We find that in many cases the father 
will gladly pay the premium for his son 
until the son gets on a self-supporting 
basis, and this is fine, but in most cases 
the father prefers to have us sell his 
son on the idea. In the latter case we 
can show the boy the benefits of life 
insurance and get him to make his pre- 
mium deposits out of his allowance or 
from money that he earns. When the 
boy can be thus sold it is better for 
him and better for us. Naturally we 
want to get well acquainted with the boy 
and make him our friend and client. We 
show him instances of big business men 
and their reasons for carrying large 
amounts of life insurance. 

Most of our interviews are in the home 
in the evening when the family group 
is complete and we find this a most ad- 
vantageous setting for the interview. Our 
reception is in most cases a cordial one 
for most parents love their children and 
are vitally interested in anything that 
will help them in their business future. 
By the process of elimination we uncover 
and sell the sons of thinking fathers, 
and many ambitious thinking boys, and 
we believe that these boys will be the 
big buyers of insurance a few years 
hence. 

It has been our experience that the 
policy that appeals to most boys is long 
term endowment. A policy of endow- 
ment at age 65 has a fixed date of ma- 
turity, coming to the insured in the after- 
noon of life when it is most needed and 
yet giving maximum protection to loved 
ones during middle life and during the 
dependency of minor children. 

Once sold it is our one purpose and 
desire to keep in close touch with every 
boy. We want him to come to us for 
advice and in the years to come we hope 
to give him a better education in life 
insurance. 

It is a real satisfaction and inspira- 
tion to work with boys. They grasp 
our ideas readily and they are for the 
most part looking ahead to a bright 
future with optimism. The world and 
success is before them. We talk life 
and not death and we find that we must 
stress the life feature when we interview 
the parent. 

We never oversell the boy. 





Rather 


we sell him a small policy as his initial 


unit of a greater life insurance estate— 
a policy which he can carry by saving 
5 or 10 cents a day. Then when he 
finds that it is not a burden he is a 
friend of life insurance. 

With millions of fine boys as prospects, 
it remains for us to make calls with a 
definite and simple, yet forceful educa- 
tional plan and not only will our sales 
increase, but we will find ourselves tak- 
ing on the added enthusiasm of youth. 
Ii you are in a rut and are out of good 
prospects, begin calling on boys and I 
am sure that you will be delighted with 
your success. 





LOVELACE ON INSTINCTS 
Tells Philadelphia Life Underwriters 


Association Salesmen Must Know 
Human Nature 

Insurance salesmen must understand 
human nature as well as their policies 
in order to present a proper appeal to 
prospect, Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company told the members of the 
Philadelphia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at their autumn dinner last week. 
The self-preservation instinct was shown 
in detail in its relation to selling insur- 
ance. 

Co-ordination of effort and teamwork 
were discussed by Benjamin H. Ludlow, 
former head of the Welfare Federation 
drive. A. B. Kelley, trustee of the Na- 
tional Fund for Blind Underwriters, also 
spoke. 

The committee in charge of the dinner 
was James E. Bragg, Union Central; E. 
J. Berlet, Guardian; J. R. Montgomery, 
Phoenix Mutual, and Thomas M. Scott, 
Penn Mutual. Niels M. Olsen, of the 
John Hancock presided. 





MADE GENERAL AGENT 

William H. Anger has been appointed 
general agent for the International Life 
of St. Louis, the appointment becoming 
effective immediately. Mr. Anger was 
associated with the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life for fourteen years. He was 
promoted to the rank of superintendent 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1924, but de- 
clined the offer as he did not want to 
leave Detroit. In September, 1924, he 
accepted a position as sales manager for 
a large real estate firm and acted in that 
capacity until January, 1927. He then 
returned to the John Hancock as super- 
visor of the brokerage department and 
from January 10, 1927, to April 30, 1927, 
put $1,500,000 of business through the 
state agent’s office. He then entered the 
services of the Register Life and since 
May 1 produced $190,000 of business for 
that company before answering the call 
of the International Life. 





CONSOLIDATE AGENCIES 

The State Mutual Life’s agencies at 
Morrisville and Rutland, Vt., have been 
consolidated and will be operated as one 
agency with headquarters in Burlington. 
E. H. Olmstead who has been general 
agent at Morrisville, has been placed in 
charge of the combined agency. F. C. 
Roberts has resigned as general agent 
and will devote his entire time to his 
personal clientele in Rutland. 





LIFE AGENCY MEET 


Take Place at the Edgewater 

Beach Hotel, Chicago, 

On November 1-2 

The Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau will join forces for what® 
promises to be the largest and most rep- 
resentative’ group of agency men ever 
assembled in the history of life insur- 
ance. The sessions to be held Novem- 
ber 1-2 are the occasion of the eleventh 
annual meeting of the agency officers 
and the sixth annual meeting of the 
Sales Research Bureau. 

H. H. Armstrong, superintendent of 
agencies of the Travelers, will preside 
at the opening session. The topic for 
discussion will be “The Agency Man- 
ager—His Job.” M. Albert Linton, vice- 
president of the Provident Mutual, will 
preside over the meeting on the second 
day. This will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of “Conservation,” during which the 
bureau will announce the results of two 
studies of the subject; one, a report of 
home office activity in conserving busi- 
ness; the other, the fifth volume of the 
“Manager’s Manual” dealing with the 
job of the manager in conserving busi- 


ness. The banquet will be held on Tues- 
day evening. 





Will 





NEW LIFE RULING IN PA. 





Illegal for Company to Rewrite New 
Policy Form for Less Expensive 
Plan Permanent Insurance 
A new ruling has just been made by 
the Attorney General of Pennsylvania 
affecting the rewriting of a new life pol- 
icy form for the less expensive plan of 
permanent insurance for one heretofore 
issued. Section 411 (c) of Act 1921, ap- 
proved May 17, 1921, P. L., 682 reads 

as follows: 


_ No policy of life insurance shall be 
issued or delivered in Pennsylvania by 
any stock or mutual life insurance com- 
pany organized under the laws of any 
other state or country, or be issued by 
any stock or mutual life insurance com- 
pany organized under the laws of this 
commonwealth except policies of indus- 
trial insurance where the premiums are 
payable monthly or oftener, if it contain 
any of the following provisions: 

(c) Any provision by which the policy 
shall purport to be issued or to take ef- 
fect more than six months before the 
original application for the insurance was 
made. 

Pursuant to this provision the attorney 
general of Pennsylvania under date of 
June 13, 1927, ruled that it is illegal for 
any life insurance company to rewrite a 
new policy form for less expensive plan 
of permanent insurance for one hereto- 
fore issued, the rewritten policy to bear 
the date and age of the original policy 
and be for the amount of insurance 
which the premium now being paid 
would have purchased at the time the 
policy was issued. 

This rujing is at variance with that 
of the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, the State of New York not 
having a statute such as above. 














back of every door bell. 








| Independence Square 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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“WISE” 


So are agents and 
brokers with 
Provident contracts 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 
Provident Mutual Life 


33 Liberty St., - New York 
Phone: John 3771 











SPECTATOR’S YEAR BOOK OUT 





Life Volume, 1927 Edition, Contains a 
We:lth of Historical and Statisti- 
cal Information 


The Spectator Company, New York, 
has just issued the 1927 edition of The 
Insurance Year Book, which is published 
in three volumes. The volume on life 
insurance contains a vast amount of in- 
formation relating to life companies and 
the business transacted by them, and in- 
dicates the tremendous growth in and 
great importance of this branch of in- 
surance. 


The great usefulness attained by the 
life companies is demonstrated by the 
figures of insurance in force at the end 
of 1926, exceeding $78,000,000,000 in the 
legal reserve companies, with over $10,- 
000,000,000 or more represented by over 
$9,400,000,000 certificates in assessment 
associations and fraternal orders. The 
assets of the legal reserve companies are 
little short of $13,000,000,000, while those 
of the assessment associations and fra- 
ternal orders, covering its history and 
including comments on its administration 
and progress, lists of officers and direc- 
tors, classes of insurance written, re- 
serve basis and other essential informa- 
tion. The life insurance companies’ an- 
nual statements for 1926 are given in 
detail.’ Statutory requirements of the 
several states and territories are also 
presented, and other important features 
include a statistical history of each com- 
pany, transactions of the companies in 
the various states, statistics of assess- 
ment associations and fraternal orders, 
statistics of life insurance for fifty years, 
dividends to stockholders, industrial in- 
surance, group insurance, retired com- 
panies, underwriters’ organizations, lists 
of foreign companies, gain and loss ex- 
hibit and statistics of life insurance com- 
panies in Canada. 

The foregoing, of course, is only an 
outline showing the general charactef 
and diversity of the information con- 
tained in this volume, which also has 
lists of insurance agents, attorneys and 
medical examiners numbering about 60,- 
000 names.. The life volume contains 
nearly 1400 pages of data likely to be 
referred to every day by life insurance 
men. The Year Book is issued in three 
volumes, one devoted to life insurance, 
another to fire and marine insurance an 
the third to casualty, surety and mis- 
cellaneous insurance. The price of either 
volume is $20; either two volumes, $39, 
the three volumes, $50. 
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Remarkable Record 
Of Agent F. H. Potvin 


SUCCESS BASED ON FEW RULES 





Agent Manchester District, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Has Had Increase of $3 
a Week for 260 Weeks 





While it is of course true that com- 
paratively few agents are able to attain 
an average weekly industrial increase of 
$3 for 260 weeks, it is equally true that 
any agent can learn the principles by 
which it is done and apply them to his 
debit advantageously. The name of the 
agent who has achieved this remarkable 


record is F. H. Potvin of the Manches- 
ter, N. H., district of the Metropolitan 
Life. 

His success in writing industrial is 
based on a few rules that are so simple 
and practical that almost any field man 
can adopt them as his own. The story 
of Potvin’s career is told in the October 
number of “Tower Talks.” 

“Agent Potvin isn’t a theorist,” says 
the writer. “He’s a practical, hard work- 
ing insurance agent. He sells the busi- 
ness and he knows how to self it. Twen- 
ty years ago, when the Metropolitan 
took over the Columbian National, Pot- 
vin was one of the unlisted assets of 
the absorbed company. He recently 
completed five years’ service in the Man- 
chester District, and in that time he 
had made an industrial gross increase 
of $802.63, an average of better than $3 
a week for 260 consecutive weeks.” 


Secret of Success 


The following rules are followed by 
Potvin in the conduct of his business: 

Always plan to make a certain definite 
number of calls every day, rain or shine 
—and make them. 

Always know, before you ring a door- 
bell, the name of the family that lives 
in the house, how many children there 
are in the family, how many members of 
the family are working and where they 
work. 

Always get references from the people 
you have insured to those you want to 
insure, and use those references in mak- 
ing your approach. 

Always try to addrss by name _ the 
person ‘who opens the door, particularly 
if it is a home where you aren't known. 

Always, in the first interview, find out 
definitely the amount and kind of insur- 
ance carried by each member of the 
household in all companies. 

Always work to increase the insurance 
on each under-insured member of the 
household to the maximum amount indi- 
cated by the age and the financial abil- 
ity of the family to pay for it. 

Always sell amount of insurance, not 
amount of premiums. 

Always, when insuring children, do 
business ‘with the father or mother or 
the responsible guardian. 

“It’s the steadiness of Potvin’s pro- 
duction that’s even more remarkable 
than its volume,” says “Tower Talks.” 
“The secret of that steadiness is found 
in the first suggestion : Always plan to 
make a certain definite number of calls 
every day, rain or shine, and make them. 

“What is that certain number? Well, 
in Potvin’s case it’s twenty- -five. That’s 
his daily minimum—six days a week, 
not five—and six nights a week, because 
twenty-five calls can’t be made between 


9 o’clock and 5 and made right. In other 
words, Potvin works. 


It’s Work That Counts 


“In twenty years he hasn’t discovered 
any way of selling insurance without 
working. It was probably his ‘early rec- 
ognition of the fact that no such way 
could be discovered that led him to 
adopt the other plan of working every 
day and making every day’s work count. 

“Potvin’s plan of twenty-five calls a 
day, six days in the week, 150 calls week 
in and week out, is sound in principle, 
even though it may require some modi- 
fication to make it applicable to the 
agent who has to divide his time be- 
tween canvassing and collecting. If on 
the days that he doesn’t collect, an agent 
should set himself as high a quota of 
canvassing calls as Potvin does and 
really make that number of calls, the re- 
sults would probably surprise him. If 
twenty-five seems too many, then let him 
start with twenty, or fifteen, or even 
ten, but whatever quota is set, let it be 
considered not as a maximum but as a 
minimum, just as Potvin considers his, 
and if any time is left after the prom- 
ised number of calls is made, let him 
keep right on making additional calls. 
That’s Potvin’s system, and it works be- 
cause he works. 


Doesn’t Cold Canvass 


“Potvin knows that he can’t sell in- 
surance to people who haven’t the 
money to pay for it. That’s why he in- 
sists on knowing before he calls at a 
house, who lives there, how many chil- 
dren there are, how many members of 
the family are working and where they 
work With those facts before him, it’s 
not hard to estimate the probable in- 
come of their insurance-buying possibili- 
ties. 

“Potvin doesn’t believe in cold can- 
vassing. That doesn’t mean that he 
won’t canvass a prospect he’s never met 
before, but he sees no necessity of start- 
ing a canvass from scratch when it’s so 
easy to get a few yards handicap.” 





GRISWOLD JOINS GUARDIAN 


Richard W. Griswold has been ap- 
pointed agency assistant in the home of- 
fice of the Guardian Life. Mr. Gris- 
wold graduated from Yale in 1920 and 
has since devoted himself to insurance 
and advertising. Most of his life has 
been spent in insurance territory, his 


family home being a suburb of Hart- 


ford. A brother, two uncles and five 
cousins preceded the new agency as- 
sistant into the life insurance field. For 
the present, Mr. Griswold will supervise 
the company’s educational course and 
keep in touch with the publicity de- 
partment. 





JOINS SWIFT AGENCY RANKS 


Mrs. Mary E. Collins, who has been 
employed as advertising solicitor for the 
“Kent Valley News,” Washington, has 
joined the Northwestern National’s 
western Washington agency, of which 
U. K. Swift is general director. 





Hess-Reitman Corp., New York City, 
general insurance brokers, has _ been 
chartered at Albany with stated capital 
of 10 shares non par value stock. Lud- 
wig Hess, William A. Reitman, New 
York City; Jacob Silverstein, Brooklyn, 
are directors and subscribers. 








THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 344 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








The Time It Takes To 
Collect a $100 Debt 


MUCH DEPENDS ON METHODS 





Western & Southern News Says Agents 
With Biggest Debits Beat Other 
Agents in Settling Accounts 





The Western & Southern Field News, 
in a current issue, has an interesting 
discussion on the amount of time it 
takes an agent to collect a one hundred 


dollar debit. Much depends upon the 
size of the territory, says the writer, but 
much more depends also on the meth- 
eds used by the person who handles the 
debit. In a district office, for example, 
twenty or more agents may often be 
seen on account day making up their 
accounts at the same time, although 
some debits are twice as large as others. 
The writer says in part: 

“You will find a few agents settling 
their accounts on Wednesday morning, 
and they are not always the agents who 
have small debits either. Sometimes the 
agent with the biggest debit has settled 
his account and gone about his business 
before any other agent has started to 
make up his account. Some agents take 
all the time allowed by the office rules 
to turn in their accounts, whether their 
debits are large or small. These agents 
would take another day or two if they 
were permitted to do so, and even then 
they would settle at the last moment, or 
later. As a general rule, the earlier an 
account is settled, the better condition 
that account is in. The last-minute ac- 
counts have the highest arrears and the 
lowest collection percentage. 

The agent with the poor condition of 
debit is usually a small producer, too, 
because his slipshod method of collect- 
ing takes the most of his time 
_ “In some districts the accounts are be- 
ing settled on Wednesday morning, and 
these districts stand high in condition 
of debit. The time to settle must be 
guided largely by local conditions, but in 
most districts there are agents who could 
collect their debits in a day or half a 
day less than they now take. Wednes- 
day calls are usually people upon whom 
the agent has called on Monday and on 
Tuesday, and who tell him to ‘call 
again.’ Certainly, the agent has to ‘call 
again,’ but if he tells them that he will 
call again next Monday they will soon 
get the habit of paying on the regular 
collection day. 

“Try it and see! 

“Methodical, punctual collection not 
only results in better conditions of debit, 
but it-gives the agent more time for 
the solicitation of new business in new 
homes. 

“When you settle your account, that 
settles it so far as collections are con- 
cerned for that week. The remainder of 
the week is yours to get new business 
and to build a record which will estab- 
lish your reputation as a producer and 
to earn an income which will make life 
worth living for you and yours.” 





“Dan” York, salesman of the Bankers 
Life’s St. Paul agency, has been an en- 
thusiastic worker for that city’s “Com- 
munity Chest.”- His methods of work 
have been so successful that they have 
been incorporated in a folder prepared 
to aid the latest Community Chest cam- 
paign. 





WEEKLY PREMIUM DRIVE ON 





New York District, John Hancock, 
Proposes to Co-ordinate Industrial 
With Ordinary Production 

The New York district of John Han- 
cock is having a drive to increase its 
weekly premium business. The cam- 
paign, which began on September 17 
last, and is to end the first part of De- 
cember, was instituted for the purpose 
of making weekly premium industrial 
writing co-ordinate with the company’s 
large production of ordinary business. 

A handsome silver shield is being of- 
fered by the company to the agencies 
having the best standing from morth to 
month. It is based upon the best aver- 
age production per man, instead of upon 
the total amount of insurance which 
gives the smaller agencies an opportu- 
nity to qualify for one of the trophies. 

The New York district consists of 28 
districts and competition is keen among 
members of the organizations in those 
districts. The first shield was won by 
District No. 6 for the best average dur- 
ing the first four weeks, September 15 
to October 15. This branch is in charge 
of Joseph Emanuel. The leader for the 
current week is the branch at Newark, 
N. J., which is in charge of Henry 
Gottesman, superintendent. 

The drive is being supervised by James 
Gilchrist, field supervisor, and Home 
Office Inspector Ralph Bonney. Both 
these men have been visiting the various 
agencies throughout the field since the 
campaign started, and have aroused the 
interest and enthusiasm of the agents by 


means of speeches and constructive sell- 
ing suggestions. 





School Planned by 
Hartford Association 


(Continued from page 10) 

a salesman must set in operation before 
making a sale. Wherever a man is giv- 
en information which will enable him to 
go back and set in motion certain causes 
which before have made it possible for 
him to produce certain effects in the 
way of sales, he has invariably been able 
to obtain bigger results. Because a sale 
is made to the mind of a man, this lec- 
ture will be of tremendous assistance in 
enabling the salesman to know how the 
mind of the buyer operates and how he 
can best influence the mind of the 
buyer.) 

Part Two. 


Mental Attitude. Not what happens 
as men go about their work, but 
how they permit what happens to af- 
fect them, is the important thing. It 
is intended in this lecture to bring home 
a very important message as to the ef- 
fect of right and wrong thinking 
on the part of the salesman himself. 
Fear and_ self - consciousness have 
wrecked many sales careers. In this lec- 
ture should be found certain keys to- 
wards the elimination of these — 
ties. 

If it seems advisable, as the course 
proceeds, an extra night may be added 
in order to review and answer such ques- 
tions and cover such additional subjects 
as may appear to be necessary. 
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Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Siakenee Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 











Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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A NEWSPAPER MAN’S IDEAS CON- 
CERNING INSURANCE SHOWING 
"UNCOMMON KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE BUSINESS 
The outstanding feature of the con- 
vention of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at Chicago last week was 
the talk given by Dr. Allen D. Albert, 
LL.D., editor of the Evanston “News- 
Index,” past president of Rotary Inter- 
national. His subject was “The Eco- 
nomics (or Value) of Insurance Adver- 
tising.” It was generally declared to 
have been the ablest and most inspiring 
talk ever delivered at these gatherings. 
Dr. Albert, a handsome, pink-cheeked, 
white-haired man of vigor, although up- 
wards of seventy years of age, read only 
a few of the points he made, his address 
being delivered conversationally in a 
clear, ringing voice of sweet modulation, 
and his entire delivery masterful. 





He set out the thesis of his remarks 
as being the science of insurance risk 
and the economics of waste distribution, 
passing quickly from the abstruse, scien- 
tific phase to practical ideas illuminated 
by wit, philosophy and clear logic. He 
characterized insurance taxation as an 
unjust burden on the policyholders, in- 
excusable and unscientific. 

Dwelling for a moment on the state 
insurance idea he disclosed that the 
New Zealand experiment is not proving 
a success, the private companies are 
showing gains and the whole scheme is 
wrong in principle. 

Dr. Albert voiced his admiration of 
the insurance solicitor, saying that in 
an age of marvels, the greatest expan- 
sion in business has been in the busi- 
ness of insurance, “a nation’s apprecia- 
tion and recognition of the word of 
mouth influence of a heated salesman 
to a cold prospect.” 

The fault with insurance service, he 
explained, is in the compulsion of hun- 
dreds of millions starting their knowl- 
edge of its aim at the threshold of ac- 
tion, instead of in the school room or 
through some other well-planned ad- 
vance education. 

Insurance, he affirmed, is handicapped 


by adverse newspaper influence. This 
fiom a famous publisher was a surprise. 
He stated that the entire world was now 
eagerly awaiting the outcome of Uncle 
Walt’s attempts in Gasoline Alley to col- 
lect a fraudulent claim for an injured 
toe. He told of the false views held 
by the average person about what in- 
demnity means, speaking directly of the 
prevalence of the idea of the Jew being 
given to arson tendencies, of the adverse 
teaching generally employed by news- 
paper humorists and cartoonists, all to 
the breaking down of public confidence 
in the purposes of insurance. 

Dr. Albert disagreed sharply with the 
theories advanced by Calkins, who re- 
cently took a crack at insurance com- 
panies’ public relations methods. He 
urges, however, that more attention be 
given to establishing a wider public 
confidence in its relation of the risk to 
science of the reduction of waste. 

The true character of insurance, he 
affirmed, must first be taught as the be- 
ginning of the wise advertising program. 
To accomplish this Dr.- Albert suggests 
starting in the early years of high 
schools with a part of the economics 
and science courses dealing with the 
fundamentals of insurance. Essays 
should be encouraged with prize awards 
for a proper approach to the science of 
the economics of insurance. 

The relation of insurance to modern 
business should be presented in clear, 
terse statements before lunch clubs. Of 
the present discussion of insurance he 
said that three-fourths of it is usually 
unfounded in fact or science. The edi- 
tors of papers offer a fertile field for 
a program of education. They should 
be furnished stories in clear understand- 
able and good English, that they may 
learn therefrom how to write clearly and 
convincingly about insurance topics 
themselves. 

Good will is the greatest asset of in- 
surance, declared Dr. Albert. At pres- 
ent the advertising program is not half 
wisely spent to produce this public con- 
fidence. Truth and the comprehension of 
the public mind must govern. He urged 
a trustworthy program directed by prac- 
tical men who know how to write, 
truthfully telling the story of insurance, 
and a newspaper advertising campaign 
to properly sell the institution of in- 
surance. 


What becomes of the premiums paid 


to insurance companies? The public is 
vitally interested in this query, often 
being misled as to its proper answer by 
designed newspaper articles misrepre- 
senting insurance, because of lack of 
knowledge cf facts. A_ tabloid pre- 
sentation of an actual study of this mat- 
ter was presented to the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference by Dr. Albert. He 
made direct reply to the question in a 
convincing, satisfactory way. 

Dr. Albert had occasion recently to 
study the income and outgo of a given 
prosperous agricultural section which 
contains 28,000 inhabitants. It is one of 


the leading counties of Illinois. -During 
the year 1926 the residents of that coun- 


ty spent the sum of $840,000 for all forms 
of insurance coverages and service. This 
from a total income of $13,000,000 for 
that year. 

Comparing the sums spent for insur- 
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H. THOMAS HEAD 








Thirty-one years ago a young traveling 
salesman, born in  Knottsville, Ky., 
found that his calling interferred with his 
plans for the future. He had met the 
right girl of the home-loving type, so 
he decided to abandon the road and es- 
tablish a home. The problem was to 
find a business which offered ample re- 
muneration and opportunity for future 
advancement. He had had the life in- 
surance business in mind for some time, 
sensing its growing importance and the 
unlimited opportunities it offered to a 
young man of industry and ambition. 
These circumstances brought about the 
entry into the life insurance business 
of H. Thomas Head, now director of 
agencies of the Western & Southern 
Life of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Head entered the industrial life 
insurance business at Indianapolis, as a 
straight canvasser, although he could 
have had a debit had he wished. He 
realized two things from the very start 
—that straight canvassing is the founda- 
tion upon which the industrial insurance 








ance with other expenditures Dr. Albert 
found that the insurance premiums were 
equal to one-third of the amount spent 
on automobiles; three-fourths of the 
sum charged for transportation other 
than automobiles; ten times the entire 
cost of all the courts in the country; 
five times the sum used for health pur- 
poses; eight times the costs of all news- 
papers, and twelve times the amount re- 
quited to bury or cremate the dead. 

The income of $840,000 of the insur- 
ance companies and their representatives 
doing business’ in that county was di- 
vided as follows: fire, hail and the like, 
$125,000; life, $425,000; group life, $30,- 
000; health and accident, $100,000; ex- 
penses and administration including 
commissions to agents in the county, 
$160,000. 

Most interesting was his revelation of 
the total sums paid back by the compa- 
nies in that county. The total sum of 
$615,640 came back to residents of the 
county from the various insurance com- 
panies. Thus it was revealed that more 
than three-fourths of the insurance 
money allotted to premiums and expense 
was returned to the premium payers of 
that county on their insurance costs. 


» business is built and the advantage of 
learning fundamentals at original 
sources. 

In a few months his work warranted 
his promotion to an assistant superinten- 
dency. He had already learned that 
everybody needs life insurance, but that 
few ask for it. He requested the com- 
pany to permit him to establish a 
straight canvassing assistancy. On that 
plan he went after industrial and ordi- 
nary, and he soon saw the helpfulness 
of night calls. 

His company says that as “Straight 
Canvasser Head” he became quickly the 
“head straight canvasser.” With his ap- 
pointment as straight canvassing assist- 
ant, his climb to high executive posi- 
tions began. 

It was Mr. Head’s ambition to be a 
builder of debits, to build up his agency 
staff by the simple house-to-house, 
straight canvassing method. Again his 
judgment that straight canvassing is the 
basis of success was vindicated. His rec- 
ord soon became one of the foremost 
in the country. 

At the end of a year he was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Richmond, 
Ind., a district then in need of reju- 
venation. No sooner was he placed in 
charge of the district than he intro- 
duced systematic, straight canvassing 
and night calls, with the result that the 
district immediately assumed a position 
of leadership, second to none in the es- 
sentials that make a successful district. 
Later he was transferred to the impor- 
tant Indianapolis district, and his 
methods placed that district at the head 
of the field. 

Mr. Head’s record as a producer and 
a manager of men marked him an ex- 
ecutive. He was next appointed assistant 
secretary, and assigned to the duties of 
field management and organization. His 
career as assistant secretary of the 
Western & Southern has covered the 
period of the company’s greatest pros- 
perity and progress. 

Now, the Western & Southern has 
made him director of agencies, a title in 
which large authority and responsibility 
are centralized. Thus his success shows 
that brains and industry will always 
climb high in the organizations of in- 
dustrial insurance companies. 

During the last 30 years, the insur- 
ance profession has found numerous oc- 
casions to comment on the excellent 
work of H. Thomas Head. 

One outstanding lesson afforded by 
Mr. Head’s rise (a present-day lesson 
for every agent and assistant superin- 
tendent) is that it pays to stick to the 
life insurance business, to become a 
master salesman of life insurance, to 
learn how to manage men and _ then 
more men—through inspiring leadership. 


* * * 


J. Davis Ewell, vice-president of Gib- 
son & Sutton, local agency of Richmond, 
Va., is golf champion of the Hermitage 
Club of that city. He captured ihe 
honor last week in a closely contested 
tournament. 


* BS * 


Commissioner Joseph Button of \ ir- 
ginia is back at his desk after helping 
to adjust a delicate situation at Lexing- 
ton brought about by the entire cadet 
corps of the Virginia Military Institute 
going. on a strike in protest against the 
suspension of one of the cadets for haz- 
ing. As chairman of the board of visi- 
tors of the institute, he played a con- 
spicuous part in settling the difficulty. 
Both he and other members of the board 
went on record as being unalterably ©P- 
posed to hazing in any form and they 
wound up their meeting by ordering the 
entire corps to be confined on the 


grounds for a month. 
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Send for the Wagon 
Hear ye! Hear ye! Cyrus K. “Cy” 
Drew, editor and publisher of “Insur- 
ance Report,” Denver, and _ specially 
deputized representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter, at the semi-arfnual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advertising Con- 


ference held in Chicago last week, 
emerged from that meeting a_ total 
wreck. 


It was his first meeting with 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
and its conclusion found him in the firm 
grip of a brain storm. 

“A mad-house of slaves to an unselfish 
mania for each one present telling the 
meeting everything he had ever learned 
or dreamed about advertising and pub- 
licity,” he characterized the Chicago 
convention. Hear him rave: 

“Four conventions crowded into one, 
fifty-eight separate subjects discussed, 
ninety-three qualified speakers. Help! 
Help! All in the space of two and one- 
half days and nights, and only ten speak- 
ers had prepared advance copy. 

“Starting Sunday at 4 p. m. the dizzy 
whirl ran down at 9 p. m. Tuesday night 
from exhaustion of all participants. 
Scarcely a man or women present once 
got outside the Stevens Hotel. 

“Every session of this three-ring-side- 
show aggregation had a higher percent- 
age of regular attendants on the job in- 
cessantly than any insurance convention 
I ever sat through. Eating together four 
different times as a body and talking 
about and listening to talks at the same 
time on what they came to Chicago to 
discuss formed the only diversion. 

“The hardest convention to report I 
ever tackled—but by the gods the 
greatest, the meatiest and the most in- 
spiring!” 

a 
London Insurance Man is Musical 
Comedy Composer 

While in London I came upon two men 
who were wounded together on the same 
day during the war, who have joined 
forces as composer and lyric writer of 
musical comedy. The composer is W. T. 
Stone, who lost two fingers on his left 
hand; the lyric writer is J. Milton Con- 
stable, who was also wounded in the 
hand, Mr. Stone is employed in a Lon- 
don insurance office. He is able to com- 
pose music and play the piano despite 
his handicap. 

“As a boy,” he said, “I was always in- 
terested in music and drama. I used 
to take the role of leading lady in my 
school days and sang in the choir. 

“I studied both music and drama, and 
Wrote my first musical play at 18. It was 
called ‘Esme,’ but the less said about 
that the better. 

“It was produced by a local theatrical 
eek at Chelsea, where I was born and 

red, 

“When I was wounded in September, 
1915, I thought I should have to give 
up music, but I must have music in me. 

can compose without touching an in- 
strument. 


“I get a melody in my head, and I can 





write it down on paper and write out the 
orchestration parts straight away. I do 
sometimes play the composition on the 
piano, and then I make my own chords 
by manipulating my right hand. 

“If the chords are too difficult, then 
I get a friend to play it over to me. But 
I know exactly how the music will sound 
without hearing it played.” 

In addition to composing, Mr. Stone 
has produced his own musical plays, 
painted the scenery, and designed the 
dresses himself. 

Before he met Milton Constable, he 
used to write his own lyrics. Now the 
latest play of the combine is “Hazard 
and Love,” a romantic episode of the 
late eighteenth century. 

It will be given by the Toc H Drama 
League at the Cripplegate Theatre in 
London shortly. 

Mr. Stone will conduct his own music 
by the Toc H Orchestra, of which he is 
the official conductor. He is also the 
conductor of the Toc H Concert Party, 
better known as “The Tic Toes.” 

Mr. Stone believes that modern revue 
will be superseded by musical plays of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan type, and he 
and Mr. Constable are writing more 
plays on those lines for production at 
one of the smaller West-end theatres. 
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Entire Section Proud of Hugh Hart 

No story of the success in the United 
States has had a wider popularity than 
that of Hugh D. Hart, the poor country 
boy from Arkansas who, after making 
a sensational success in New York, won 
the vice-presidency of the Penn Mutual 
Life. While in the South I heard many 
life insurance men tell about it with 
great pride. 

The actual facts about the case have 
been given such a glamor that on a 
train running through Tennessee I was 
surprised to hear him described as a man 
earning $100,000 a year and as one who 
built up an agency of $100,000,000 a year. 
A few million a year in production and 
a few tens of thousands a year income 
made it a better story. 

While in Memphis Mr. Hart left the 
lobby of the Peabody Hotel where he 
was besieged by a crowd of hero-wor- 
shipers and went to his room to escape 
the adulation. Inside of the next two 
hours eighteen insurance men went to 
Hart’s room to continue the adulation. 
After leaving Memphis he went to his 
old home in Little Rock where he ad- 
dressed the Chamber of Commerce. 


* * * 


Trick Lead Pencil 
The president of one of the Southern 
life insurance companies recently visit- 
ed Germany. While there he bought 
10,000 “silver” lead pencils. When the 


end of one of these pencils is pulled it - 


stretches out until it becomes a yard 
stick. This president bought the pencil- 
yard-stick for farmers, but even bank 
presidents are writing in for them. 


“The World’s Largest Store 


You see lots of people in southern 
cities sitting on chairs, sometimes read- 
ing a tremendous book. Closer examina- 
tion discloses the book to be the cata- 
logue of a mail-order house. Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., of Chicago, by the way, 
claim to have the world’s largest store 
in Memphis, and they also have the 
mushiest copyrighters. 

Recently, a page ad in a Memphis 
paper was thus concluded by Sears, Koe- 
buck & Co.: “We’re just folks here— 
folks like you and your neighbor. Our 
remarkable growth year by year to that 
of being the world’s largest store has 
been entirely due to the confidence you 
folks have in us—the same confidence 
we have in you and the Southland. This 
confidence, more than anything else is 
the clear and unmistakable sign that we 
have kept faith with the American peo- 
ple.” 
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Wouldn’t Be Pumped 


A Northern reporter visiting a city 
on the Mississippi River started asking 
a group of negroes sitting on a cotton 
bale by the river as to their views of 
the coming Presidential election. He 
didn’t get much information, the replies 
invariably being “I don’t know, boss.” 

Finally this irritated the reporter who 
brusquely: “Why don’t you cut that 
stuff out and answer my questions?” 

At this point an old man in the crowd 
who hadn’t uttered a word to date, said: 

“We knows nothing about politics, 
boss, because we don’t vote.” Then, 
taking a chew of tobacco, he continued: 
“I comes here in 1875, and I ain’t seen 
a nigger vote in Mississippi yet.” 
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Political Indifference General 


Most people in the South, when ap- 
proached by a stranger for a political 
opinion, keep a stony silence. They 
are just as suspicious of anyone asking 
political questions as a man on a New 
York subway would be of a neighbor 
starting a conversation. 
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Chinese Methods of Salvage and Con- 
flagration Control in the Thirteenth 
Century 


About six hundred and fifty years ago 
Marco Polo, the Venetian merchant and 
traveler, found himself, after journeying 
over a route few men have ever taken 
either before or since, in the interior 
of China. That enormous empire was 
then ruled by Kublai Khan. 

This Tartar dynasty was accustomed 
to do things in a big way. When Kublai 
Khan had a birthday party he often re- 
ceived as presents one hundred thousand 
white -horses. We think of modern war 
as cruel and destructive, yet no single 
incident in the great war recently fought 
can compare in sheer horror with the 
siege and capture of the city of Herat 
by Jenghiz Khan, the grandfather of 
Kubiai Khan. Here was a city of over 
a million and a half, nearly as populous 
as Philadelphia, and when it was taken, 
the entire population was massacred. Not 
a man, woman or child was spared. 

Marco Polo became a favorite of 
Kublai Khan, who appointed him to 
many positions of trust. For three years 
Marco acted as governor of the city of 
Yan-gui. During this period he made 
frequent visits to Kin-sai, for which he 
conceived a great admiration and which 
he calls a noble and magnificent city. 

Now Kin-sai was a great city. Marco 
thought it was about one hundred miles 
in circuit. The inhabitants were regis- 
tered at one hundred and sixty tomans 
of fireplaces—that is to say, of families 
dwelling under the same roof—and as a 
toman is ten thousand, the city must 
have contained one million six hundred 
thousand families. This would indicate a 
population of certainly not less than four 
or five millions. For example, the daily 
consumption of pepper was forty-three 
loads of two hundred and forty-three 
pounds each, there were about twelve 
thousand bridges across the system of 
civic canals, and the courtesans were so 


numerous that Marco, a very shrewd ob- 
server, frankly confesses his inability 
even to estimate their number. Certainly 
it was quite a town. Here was a prin- 
cipally frame city of enormous area, and 
this is what Marco Polo says of its fire 
protection. 

“In every street of this city there are 
stone buildings or towers. In case of a 
fire breaking out in any quarter, an ac- 
cident by no means unusual, as_ the 
houses are mostly constructed of wood, 
the inhabitants may remove their effects 
to these towers for security. 

“By a regulation’ which his. Majesty 
has established, there is a guard of ten 
watchmien stationed, under cover, upon 
all the principal bridges, of whom five 
do duty by day and five by night. Each 
of these guards is provided with a son- 
orous wooden instrument as well as one 
of metal, together with a water device, 
by means of which the hours of the day 
and night are ascertained. As soon as 
the first hour of the night is expired, 
one of the watchmen gives a single stroke 
upon the wooden instrument, and also 
upon the metal gong, which announces 
to the people of the neighboring streets 
that it is the first hour. At the expira- 
tion of the second, two strokes are given; 
and so on progressively, increasing the 
number of strokes as the hours advance. 
The guard is not allowed to sleep, and 
must be always on the alert. In the 
morning, as soon as the sun begins to 
appear, a single stroke is again struck, 
as in the evening, and so onwards from 
hour to hour. 

“Some of these watchmen patrol the 
streets, to observe whether any person 
has a light or fire burning after the hour 
appointed for extinguishing them. Upon 
making the discovery, they affix a mark 
to the door, and in the morning the 
owner of the house is taken before: the 
magistrates, by whom, if he cannot as- 
sign a legitimate excuse for his offense 
he is punished. Should they find any 
person abroad at an unseasonable hour, 
they arrest and confine him, and in the 
morning he is carried before the same 
tribunal. If they notice any person who 
from lameness or other infirmity is un- 
able to work, they place him in one of 
the hospitals, of which there are several 
in every part of the city, founded by 
the ancient kings, and liberally en- 
dowed. When cured, he is obliged to 
work at some trade. 

“Immediately upon the appearance of 
fire breaking out in a house, they give 
the alarm by beating on the wooden ma- 
chine, when the watchmen from all the 
bridges within a certain distance assem- 
ble to extinguish it, as well as to save 
the effects of the merchants and others, 
by removing them to the stone towers 
that have been mentioned. The goods 
are also sometimes put into boats, and 
conveyed to the islands in the lake. Even 
on such occasions the inhabitants dare 
not stir out of their houses, when the 
fire happens in the night, and only those 
can be present whose goods are actually 
being removed, together with the guard 
collected to assist, which seldom amounts 
to a smaller number than from one to 
two thousand men. 

“In cases also of tumult or insurrec- 
tion amongst the citizens, the services 
of this police guard are necessary; but 
independently of them, his Majesty al- 
ways keeps on foot a large body af 
troops, both infantry and cavalry, in the 
city and its vicinity, the command of 
which he gives to his ablest officers. 

“For the purposes of nightly watch, 
there are mounds of earth thrown up, 
at the distance of above a mile from 
each other, on the top of which a wood- 
en frame is constructed, with a sound- 
ing board, which being struck with a 
mallet by the guard stationed there, the 
noise is heard to a great distance. If 
precautions of this nature were not taken 
upon occasions of fire, there would be 
danger of half the city being consumed; 
and their use is obvious also in the event 
of popular commotion, as, upon the sig- 
nal being given, the guards at the sev- 
eral bridges arm themselves, and repair 
to the spot where their presence is re- 
quired.” 
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E. U. A. Adopts Rules 
On Binding Offices 


PUBLISHED 





FULL TEXT IS 





Voted to Organize Inland Marine Board; 
Non-Policy Writing Question 
Not Acted Upon 





The Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
at its meeting on Wednesday, adopted 
the rules governing binding offices. It 


also elected the Petersburg Insurance 
Co. of Petersburg, Va., a member. | 
In the matter of inland marine in- 


surance the association voted to organ- 
ize the Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
“to foster correct and uniform practices 
on floater forms of policies.” It is un- 
derstood that all companies writing in- 
land marine insurance will be eligible to 
membership in this organization, whether 
they write fire insurance or not. The 
binding office rules, as amended and 
finally adopted, are as follows: 

1. Each company member of this as- 
sociation may have two binding offices 
in the City of New York for the pur- 
pose of binding risks anywhere outside 
of the territory of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. The headquarters 
or a member located in the City of New 
York shall constitute one of such bind- 
ing offices. 

Offices in Two Other Cities 

2. No member shall maintain similar 
binding offices elsewhere in the terri- 
tory of this association except in the 
cities of Boston and Philadelphia, where 
not more than one such binding office 
shall be allowed. The office of a com- 
pany whose headquarters are located in 
the cities of Boston and Philadelphia 
shall constitute its only binding office 
allowed under this paragraph. Provided, 
however, that a local company in either 
city whose headquarters are located out- 
side of the insurance district may main- 
tain an additional binding office at its 
head office. 

3. This rule shall not apply to New 
York suburban supervising offices lo- 
cated in the City of New York whose 
binding authority is limited to New York 
suburban territory. 

4. Every binding agency appointment 
shall be immediately reported to and 
approved or disapproved by the associa- 
tion. No person, firm or corporation 
whose business is chiefly that of an in- 
surance broker shall be employed by any 
company as a binding agent. On risks 
located in the territory of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association binding agents 
shall observe the brokerage rules ap- 
proved by this association. 
5. The Eastern Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation shall have power to examine the 
offices of any binding agents. 

6. All binding office arrangements not 

in conformity with these rules shall be 
brought into harmony therewith not later 
than January 1, 1928. 
7. Compensation of local agents who 
also act as binding agents; who are ap- 
pointed under this authority, shall be 
limited to not exceeding 5% of the net 
premiums produced only on business lo- 
cated outside of the local agents’ terri- 
tory. No overriding commission shall be 
allowed on the local agents’ direct busi- 
ness. 

8. The appointment of a_ so-called 
“dummy” agent by or for a local agent 
for the purpose of securing 5% addi- 
tional commission on his own business is 
prohibited. 

9. Companies acting separately or 
jointly may maintain salaried binding of- 
fices, but this shall not be construed to 
permit a company to maintain a greater 
number of binding representatives or 
binding offices than is stipulated in Para- 
graphs 1 and 2. 


A Question Who Won 
Travelers’ Settlement 


BOTH PARTIES ARE SATISFIED 








No Discussion at New Orleans on Bank 
of Italy Agencies; New Officers 
Are Popular With Association 





If any member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents had pre- 
dicted before the New Orleans conven- 
tion that the curtain on that affair would 
fall upon a scene in which the actors 
cheered loudly for The Travelers, no 
one would have believed him. Nor were 
any persons more greatly surprised than 
the reporters who had come to the con- 
vention looking for a scene directly op- 
posed to what really took place. 

For some weeks before the convention 
the state organizations and other me- 
diums of expression of the agents’ or- 
ganization had sizzled with indignation 
over the non-policy writing agents. It 
was known, too, that Edwin J. Cole, the 
Fall River, Mass., agent, was to lead a 
discussion at which it was predicted fires 
would burn hotly. 

Between the time that Mr. Cole pre- 
pared his paper and the first time he 
delivered it something happened with the 
result that it was a colorless affair. The 
discussion of the subject of the floor was 
pale and languid, largely having to do 
with local conditions and board treat- 
ment of them. Finally, just before the 
convention adjourned, came the state- 
ment that a compromise had been signed 
following conferences with Robert H. 
Williams, vice-president of The Travel- 
ers Fire. 

Since the convention adjourned this 
statement has been widely studied in the 
business. The agents think they have 
won a great victory over The Travelers. 
Some cynics among the companies differ 
with them as they think The Travelers 
did not do much compromising. 


Mr. Williams’ Smile Puzzles 


Mr. Williams left New Orleans for 
the Pacific Coast smiling, and those try- 
ing to interpret it could not decide 
whether his smile represented pleasure 
that an uncomfortable situation had been 
bridged, whether he was glad he could 
make a sacrifice for harmony or whether 
it was the case of the cat which swal- 
lowed the canary. 

The New Orleans convention was 
small, intimate and harmonious. There 
was not a slap on the wrist in sight, not 
even a hot speech putting the Bank of 
Italy on the grill, even though that 
Bank of Italy march into the insurance 
business has the attention of the execu- 
tive committee and something is brew- 
ing. 

There was no contest over the officers 
for President Harrington and Chairman 
DeVan stand well and the association 
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According to the dictionary, standard means: 
“Having the accuracy or authority of a standard: serv- 
ing as a gage, test or model—standard gage.” 


And 
They are Standard! 
represent. 


Home Policies come under this description. 
Standard in the strength they 
Standard in the reputation they assure. 


Standard in the service rendered by the company be- 


hind them. 


Home Agents anywhere and everywhere know 
that this standard is upheld by The Home. They know 
that their clients are satisfied with the Home Policies. 
They know that these policies are standard in deed as 


well as form. 


THE HOME 


feels it is lucky in having such chief 
officials. Walter H. Bennett also has 
the confidence of the association. 


Frank L. Gardner made a very good 
president and could have continued if 
he desired. He was not so popular with 
the companies where a feeling existed 
that he was belligerent. Senator Gard- 
ner is not a bit scrappy in running a 
convention as he permits the discussion 
to run along pretty much to suit the 
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CAPITAL . 
PREMIUM RESERVE : 
OTHER LIABILITIES : 
NET SURPLUS . ° 
TOTAL ASSETS ° ° 








Statement December 31, 


1926 
$1,000,000.00 
45,608.17 
136,565.00 
1,453,736.59 
3,435,909.76 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





NEW YORK 


speakers, which makes the _ speakers 
happy, but sometimes lets the interest 
die. 

Discussion Not Stage-Managed 

This year the discussion was not stage- 
managed enough so it was not gripping, 
while in the case of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance it was so weak that 
the arguments were in reality on the 
side of the Massachusetts law, a rather 
amazing angle in a producers’ conven- 
tion. The only thing brought out at this 
stage antagonistic to the law was about 
commissions being lower and the busi- 
ness not profitable to general agents. 
That, of course, is no argument against 
the law or its wisdom. 

The Harrington paper on office sys- 
tems was good and the discussion of ad- 
vertising by Walter H. Bennett, W. 
Warren Ellis and W. W. Darrow was 
excellent. Help in preparing copy for 
co-operative. ads will be welcomed by 
agents. 

It is extremely difficult to disassociate 
this convention from its social features 
as.every day and every hour there was 
something to remind the convention that 
it was in America’s most hospitable city. 
Whether it was a band in the lobby, a 
glimpse of a fire boat in the ‘harbor, 











souvenir for one’s wife or a meeting in 





(Continued on page 21) 
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0. E. Lane New Head Of 
Insurance Institute 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD HERE 





Awards Presented to Successful Candi- 
dates; R. Y. Sketch of London a 
Guest; Beha and Others Speak 





The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., held its annual meeting on Tues- 
day of this week at the Bankers’ Club 
in New York and elected Otho E. Lane, 
president of the Niagara Fire, president 
to succeed Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty, who has 
served successfully for two years. Henry 
Moir, president of the United States 
Life, and C. R. Pitcher, assistant United 
States manager of the Royal, were 
elected vice-presidents. E. R. Hardy, as- 
sistant manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, and the hardest 
worker in New York City in the inter- 
ests of insurance education, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Lott 
presided at the meeting. 

Many leading insurance executives in 
New York attended the luncheon meet- 
ing, and a guest of honor was R. Y. 
Sketch, general manager of the Phoenix 
Assurance of London, who is likewise 
head of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute of Great Britain. Mr. Sketch ar- 
rived in New York last Saturday. He 
brought cordial fraternal greetings from 
England and offered the co-operation of 
his organization to the American Insti- 
tute whenever it should need it. The 
work of the Institutes on both sides of 
the Atlantic he characterized as great 
and unselfish. In Great Britain there 
are 5,000 students sitting annually for 
the examinations and every company 
there recognizes in a financial way the 
successful work of its employes in the 
insurance classes. 

Secretary Hardy in his report stated 
that the corporate members of the 
American Institute now number 174, an 
increase of 66. There are 38 fellows, 
81 associates, an increase of 23, and 21 
insurance societies, which is three more 
than a year ago. In all 407 certificates 
were granted to those passing the ex- 
aminations. At this meeting final cer- 
tificates were presented to twenty-four 
members of the class of 1927. Several 
of those so honored were present at 
the luncheon. 

Mr. Hardy who has been secretary- 
treasurer for several years, was warmly 
commended by several speakers for his 
unselfish, painstaking and continuous 
labor in behalf of the further education 
of those engaged in the insurance busi- 
ress. Mr. Hardy is a modest and quiet 
man but he certainly never deviates 
Ironi his chosen course and deserves 
universal praise for his great work in 
advancing the interests of the Insurance 
Institute and the Insurance Society of 
New York. 

Mr. Moir, elected vice-president of the 
Institute, was one of the speakers. He 
matic passing reference to the attempt 
to unionize workers in insurance com- 
Pany offices, declaring himself against 
such a move. He thought the begin- 
hing salary of $12 and luncheons of the 
Metropolitan Life, the first company at- 
tacked by those in favor of unionization, 
was pretty fair recompense to young 
newcomers, Those who show initiative 
and intelligence and are willing to ad- 
vance with the help of the Insurance In- 
Stitute and similar courses in instruction 
offered elsewhere would find their sala- 
nes being enlarged proportionately, he 
believed. 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
Manager of the General Accident, out- 
lined the growth of the Institute and its 
unctions, making what might have been 
a dry talk very interesting by the in- 
jection of some clever wit on radio 
Toadcasting. The Institute began in 
909 through the Fire Insurance So- 
Clety of Philadelphia. The Institute has 
developed wonderfully but still needs 
more money and greater interest on the 
Part of the companies if it is to be able 


to accomplish the broad educational pro- 
gram that is gradually being developed. 

Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York also spoke briefly, 
saying that every company ought to be 
proud to be a member of the Institute. 
Unquestioned intelligence is required in 
the handling of insurance to guard the 
interests of the public he said. 

It was voted to increase the number 
of members of the board of governors 
from fifteen to twenty-one in order to 
secure greater geographical distribution. 
Those elected to the board to serve until 
1928 were Percy J. Perry of Seattle; 
George D. Markham of St. Louis, and 
Charles R. Tuttle, Chicago. To serve 
until 1929: E. M. Allen, New York; G. I. 
Cochran, Los Angeles; James W. Henry, 
Pittsburgh, and James Wyper, Hartford. 
To serve until 1930: H. G. B. Alexander, 
Chicago; James V. Barry, New York; 
Charles A. Bickerstaff, Atlanta; Walton 
L. Crocker, Boston; Cornelius Eldert, 
New York; J. B. Levison, San Francisco, 
and Victor. Roth, New Haven. 

Those students who received certifi- 
cates with magna cum laude were: G. A. 
Crysler, Watertown, N. Y.; L. J. Dreyer, 
New York City; Harry Hazlehurst, Jr., 
New York City; Jennie C. McLeod, Bos- 
ton, and F. E. Muller, New York City. 
Those with cum laude were: F. S. 
Brown, New York City; L. P. Cain, Jr., 
Chicago; K. F. Chapman, Watertown, 
N. Y.; H. F. Crozier, New York City; 
P. S. Grahn, Watertown; H. N. Palmer, 
Manchester; W. Keller, Jr., New York 
City; G. B. Kidd, Baltimore; B. A. Ley- 
endecker, New York City; E. L. Mor- 
ales, Los Angeles; R. E. Prouty, New 
York City.; J. J. Ward, New York City; 
H. A. Wheeler, Boston, and H. W. 
Wolff, New York City. 

Others receiving the certificates in- 
cluded F. I. Barnard, Manchester; W. 
H. Blair, Jr.. New York; Henry Tibstra, 
Chicago and G. H. Valin, New York. 





H. G. CASPER PROMOTED 

Harry G. Casper of Chicago, who has 
been assistant manager of the Western 
department of the General Fire, Ur- 
baine and Eagle, Star & British Do- 
minions under the late Walter E. Miller, 
has been appointed associate manager of 
the Fred S. James & Co. fleet. Mr. 
Casper, who is a native of Mobile, Ala., 
has been in fire insurance since 1904, 
most of the time in Illinois. After field 
service with the Home and Great Amer- 
ican he became a partner in a Peoria 
local agency. This position he gave up 
in 1922 when he became assistant man- 
ager of the Western department of the 
Westchester under W. E. Miller. He 
then went with Mr. Miller to the Fred 
S. James & Co. offices. 





MORSELL WITH NORTHERN 

William C. Morsell, who has been 
with the insurance brokerage office in 
New York of Hamilton & Wade, has 
resigned to become manager of the 
country-wide binding and service office 
of the Northern Assurance. Mr. Mor- 
sell will take over his new duties on 
November 1. 





Travelers’ Settlement 


(Continued from page 20) 
a restaurant, everywhere the welcome 
hand was seen. 

It is safe to say that for years delight- 
ful memories of the visit to New Orleans 
in 1927 will be cherished by members of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. No one will remember what the 
convention did but they will not be able 
to forget the blue flaming beauty of the 
darkened hole at the jolly get-together 
dinner when coffee was being prepared 
or the attractive chairman of the New 
Orleans Exchange: entertainment com- 
mittee as he stood in the squared circle 
of the Athletic Club with a big Mexican 
War pistol in his hand announcing that 
five colored men must fight their best in 
the battle royal, or Mike Moss saying, 
“Sure, the hotel will cash your check. 
If there is anything else you want, just 
ask for it.” 


On July 6,1819, a boy was born in 
Spencer, Massachusetts,who at six 
years of age was working with his 


brothers and sisters stitching wire 
teeth into cards for cotton mills. 


Toil taught appreciation of what 
machinery did to lighten work and 
multiply its fruit. Time brought adis- 
abling lameness.an unrelaxing bull-dog 
determination and the vision ofa pract- 
ical sewing machine,something he 
believed could be achieved-and ala it/ 


There isno small agency that cannot 
grow toimportance-nolargeone , — 
that cannot expand. 


The fact that itis the purpose and 
the pleasure of’ 
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and Expensive 


T is extremely embarrassing to slip or trip and go sprawling on the floor, and such 
an accident may prove mighty expensive for someone. It cost one storekeeper 
$7500 recently to settle a damage claim growing out of just such an incident. Of 


course, accidents like this, and thousands of 
others, too, are not confined to retail stores and 
that is why the market for public liability insur- 
ance is so extensive. No property owner, mer- 
chant or manufacturer should be without it. 
Every time an employer carries workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance because it is compulsory and 
fails to carry public liability insurance it is a seri- 


ous reflection on the salesmanship ability of the 
agent. 


London Guarantee Public Liability Insurance 
is a plus value in insurance protection because of 
the experience and skill of the Company’s Legal 
Department in handling personal injury cases. 
Details concerning London Guarantee Public Lia- 
bility Insurance will be promptly sent from the 
Agency Department upon request. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 





























I.N. SURE’S 


OBSERVATIONS 


ORGANIZATION WINS 


One of our best known and _ influential 
American business men recently died. All of 
the country knew Judge Gary well and re- 
gretted his passing. As the head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, he piloted 
this organization through years of unprece- 
dented business expansion. The secret of 
Judge Gary’s success was his ability as an 
organizer. 


Those of us who are engaged in the selling 
of insurance have, because of being so busily 
engaged, overlooked the importance of organ- 


‘ ization. Insurance Agencies many times 
’ grope along with a pitiful absence of organi- 


zation of any kind—haphazard business meth- 
ods exist, man power is poorly chosen and 
the whole result is simply nothing. 


If we hope to grow great we must give a 
thought to this business of organization, espe- 
cially as concerns standardized ways for do- 
ing business and rendering service and the 
selection and development of man power. 


* “Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 


‘ Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


Bryant—The Battle Field. 


It is as difficult to permanently hide the 
truth as it is to hide an elephant. Those who 
would mask an error for a truth and dispose 
of it to those whose confidence they have 
inspired must some day have a reckoning. 


Every insurance agent knows what good in- 
surance is; there is no substitute for it. 
Substitutes are not insurance, but a lie. Cut- 
rate insurance sellers must some day face the 
truth—and the truth will hurt. 
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Finlayson Talks On 
Canadian Regulation 


AGAINST COMPULSORY LAWS 





Dominion Superintendent Chief Speaker 
at Insurance Society Dinner; Prizes 
Awarded to Students 





More than 400 members of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York listened to 
a fine address Monday evening at the 
Hotel Astor by Insurance Superinten- 
dent G. D. Finlayson of the Dominion of 
Canada on the functions of insurance 
supervision and the constitutional dif- 
ferences between the governments of 
Canada and the United States. He 
brought up the subject of compulsory 
insurance and declared himself against 
it, saying that the government could 
best use its facilities to educate the pub- 
lic into wanting to purchase insurance 
and other essentials but should not com- 
pel a person to insure nor itself engage 
in the insurance business to the exclu- 
sion of private enterprise. 

This was the Fall dinner of the So- 
ciety. President Edward C. Lunt, vice- 
president of the Great American Indem- 
nity, presided. Thomas J. Grahame, 
vice-president of the Globe Indemnity, 
and chairman of the committee on prizes 
gave out the awards to those who had 
won them. Insurance Superintendent 
James A. Beha of New York was an- 
other speaker. He congratulated the 
Insurance Society upon its fine work 
and expressed the wish that its educa- 
tional accomplishments will be carried 
along to even greater heights. 

Names of First Prize Winners 

Prizes were awarded to those submit- 
ting the three best examination papers 
in the courses for which prizes had been 
donated. The winners of the first prizes 
follow: junior fire course, H. B. Hitch- 
cock, Globe & Rutgers; intermediate fire, 
G. G. Phillips, Home; Senior fire, W. 
Keller, Liverpool & London & Globe; 
junior marine, A. M. Russell, Mather & 
Co.; senior surety, F. T. Casey, Union 
Indemnity, and senior casualty, F. E. 
Muller, General Reinsurance. Mrs. Julia 
Field, of the Niagara, winner of the third 
prize in the intermediate fire course, de- 
serves special credit. She has been with 
the Niagara only one year, has a son 
and a daughter in college, and still finds 
time to pursue successfully the courses 
of the Insurance Institute. Her courage 
and persistency should serve as an ex- 
ample to others. 

President Lunt, who is a charming 
speaker and who paid glowing tributes 
to Superintendent Beha when he intro- 
duced him, reviewed in brief the work 
of the Society this last vear. There 
were 130 insurance course lectures given 
by seventy-eight lecturers who are com- 
pany executives and leaders in their re- 
spective fields. These courses were at- 
tended by approximately 500 students. 
Mr. Lunt said it was impossible to over- 
exaggerate the importance of the edu- 
cational work the Society is carrying on. 

Canadian Superintendent Finlayson 
said in his talk that he has been called 
an advocate of nationalization of insur- 
ance. He stated that he favors nation- 
alization by having corporate control 
serve the national interest. But as far 
as government ownership and operation 
of insurance is involved he is opposed 
to that as private initiative is the most 
efficient selling agency. 


Compulsory Insurance Inferior 


“T am opposed to compulsory insur-’ 


ance,” Mr. Finlayson told the Society. 
“T want the laws to stimulate and edu- 
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cate the public to buy insurance. Com- 
pulsory insurance is inferior in moral 
and educative value to a system of in. 
surance voluntarily taken.” 

Prior to the confederation of the Can. 
adian provinces in 1867 and the forma. 
tion of the Dominion there was little jn- 
surance regulation, Mr. Finlayson said, 
British insurance has grown up without 
much attention being given it by the 
government. On this side of the At- 
lantic the first companies were foreign 
insurers and this fact led to insurance 
regulation in both the United States and 
Canada. Neither country was inclined 
to be so lenient to outsiders as it would 
had the insurers been native companies, 
The Canadian Insurance Department 
has patterned a large part of its regu- 
latory system on the New York State 
laws, but has nevertheless followed some- 
what of a middie course between the 
strict rules of New York and the almost 
absolute freedom of England. 

“The consideration,” he said, “which 
has prompted supervision by the state 
of insurance companies is that, while 
they are in one sense traders, they are 
in another sense trustees, inasmuch as 
they are made the custodians over 
shorter or longer periods in the future 
of sums of money presently deposited 
by the public for indemnity in the fu- 
ture. To this fact, and this alone, must 
we look for justification for insurance 
supervision. 

“In Canada this fact has been kept 
uppermost. When we read of an in- 
surance company iri Great Britain oper- 
ating life, fire, marine and _ casualty 
funds, with assets unallocated between 
the different branches, and those assets 
found, on liquidation, to consist of 
highly speculative securities which have 
never been correctly appraised, we are 
inclined to say that supervision is a 
good thing. On the other hand, when 
we read in the press of insurance com- 
panies organized to transact their busi- 
ness throughout the United States and 
carrying on a nation-wide business being 
compelled to practically cease operations 
in a particular state because of an order 
that they shall reduce their rates by a 
certain percentage we are convinced that 
too much supervision is not a _ good 
thing. 

“Canada permits its companies to en- 
gage in all forms of insurance,” Mr. Fin- 
layson said. However, the life compa- 
nies, on account of the volume of their 
business, are not inclined to engage im 
the other branches. 

After speaking of the deep friendship 
between Canada and the United States 
and the real unity between the two 
countries in many essential respects the 
Canadian superintendent stated: f 

“It may well be taken as an undis- 
puted fact that Canada is British and 
that she will remain British. The weak- 
er become the legislative and constitu- 
tional bonds that would continue Can- 
ada in a purely colonial status the 
stronger become the silken ties of sentt 
ment and affection.” 





RHODE ISLAND AGENTS MEET 

The Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents held its annual meeting 
yesterday at Providence. ‘President 
James W. Cook, who has just returned 
from the National Association meeting 
at New Orleans, presided.. A full story 
of the meeting will be in this newspaper 
next Friday. 





MAKE 2282 INSPECTIONS 
During Fire Prevention Week, mem- 
bers of the Richmond Fire Department 
made a total of 2,282 inspections and re 
ported 272 defects. These were prompt 
ly corrected, it was stated. 
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ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1866 
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St. Louis Losses Now 
at Least $5,000,000 


CLAIMS ARE ~ BEING SETTLED 





H. W. Russ of National Board Says 
Settlements Are Being Made Liberally 
and Quickly as Possible 





Actual 
insurance from 
nado that swept through St. Louis and 
29. The first 
drafts in payment of losses were cleared 
on Monday, October 17, and it is anti- 
cipated that within the next few weeks 
the majority of all claims will have been 
paid, disputed cases 
probably will drag along until December. 

At least $5,000,000 will be paid out by 
the insurance companies on the tornado 
claims, H. W. Russ, general adjuster for 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, has estimated, but some of the 
St. Louis insurance men have estimated 
that the total insurance payment will be 
nearer to $10,000,000 and possibly may 
exceed that 


of the 
the tor- 


settlement has begun 
claims arising 


vicinity on. September 


However, some 


figure. 

Carl S. Lawton of the firm of Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency Co., 
who has represented the insurance men 
on the Red Cross Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, has estimated that his agency 
will have total losses of about $1,000,000. 
He believes that $5,000,000 is too low an 
estimate of the probable insurance loss 
from the storm. 

Russ and Lawton made their latest es- 
timates at a conference with local news- 
paper reporters called for the purpose of 
stopping rumors wide-spread that the 
fire insurance companies are taking un- 
fair advantage of policyholders in the 
settlement of tornado claims. 

Mr. Russ told the newspapermen that 
he had been sent to St. Louis by the 
National Board to see that justice was 


done in handling insurance claims. 
Through newspaper ads the National 
Board and the St. Louis Fire Under- 


writers Association urged that policy- 
holders who think they are not getting 
fair treatment in the handling of claims 
should make complaints to Mr. Russ or 
the officials of the local association. 

“We are making every effort to set- 
tle claims fairly and promptly,” Russ 
told the reporters. “The insurance com- 
panies normally have about 25 adjusters 
operating in the St. Louis district. To 
these about 125 men have been added 
from all parts of the country, making 
150 men to handle claims in the tornado 
district. They have been assigned to 
the devastated district block by block. 
Policyholders will have their claims 
handled as fast as the adjusters can get 
to them. 

“The insurance companies are mak- 
ing every effort to settle claims equit- 
ably. They realize their future pros- 
perity is based on a record for fair 
dealing which will be under particular 
scrutiny during such a crisis. We have 
had two cases of alleged unfair deal- 
ing on the part of adjusters representing 
insurance companies reported to us, but 
we found both unfounded in fact. The 
matter was adjusted in each case to the 
satisfaction of the policyholder.” 

Mr. Russ estimated that not more than 
35% of the total property loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Fire Prevention Bureau Report 

The St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau 
estimates the insurance loss at less than 
$7,000,000 in the following special bulle- 
tin on the storm: 

“In order to correct false impressions 
which may have been gained by sub- 
scribing companies from exaggerated re- 
ports as to the extent of the damage 
caused by the recent tornado and as to 
the subsequent possible menace from 
fire or conflagration in the affected area, 
we have made close investigation, the re- 
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sult of which is herewith submitted: 


‘The tornado passed through a district 
of moderate values, mostly medium class 
residential and small stores and com- 
paratively few schools, churches, and in- 
dustrial plants. A fair estimate based 
upon available information at this time 
would place the insurance loss at not 
exceeding $7,000,000 

“All live wires and electric feeders in 
the affected district, which might cause 
fire, have been disconnected or cut by 
the Electric Light Company, and electric 
current will not be supplied to any dam- 
aged building until the wiring has been 
inspected and passed by the City Elec- 
tric Department, thus mimimizing the 
possibility of fires from defective wiring. 


“The gas company immediately after 
the tornado sent out a force of men to 
shut off the gas at the curb boxes from 
all damaged buildings. All meters have 
been removed from damaged buildings 
and meters will not be replaced or gas 
turned on until repairs have been made 
and gas pipes and connections tested by 
a registered plumber. 

“Streets and alleys throughout the 
district have now been practically en- 
tirely cleared of debris or obstructions 
and every risk in the district is easily 
accessible to the Fire Department. All 
fire plugs are accessible and as stated 
in our diagram the public fire depart- 
ment and city water supplies were not 
impaired in any way. The public fire 








= in its deadly work. 


so imperceptibly. 


July 1927. 


People should be informed 

on these points. 
The whole subject is treat- 
ed in a booklet issued by 
this Company entitled “Car- 
bon Monoxide Gas.” Write 
Inquiry Bureau, enclosing 
2c. postage. 








Carbon Monoxide Dangers! 


OW is the time, with the approach of 

cold weather, for Underwriters to 
spread the WARNINGS in regard to the 
fatal dangers from Carbon Monoxide Gas. 


Even in warm weather this gas 


. A Worcester (Mass.) dispatch, of August 6, tells of a young 
man overcome while repairing his automobile with the engine 
running. This was in an open yard, the victim inhaling in close 
proximity to the exhaust, with no breeze stirring to dissipate it, 
and no odor to warn of the deadly gas which acts so quickly and 
Had this happened in a garage with closed 
doors, death would have been almost certain. 


682 deaths from Carbon Monoxide Gas poisoning 


were reported in newspaper accounts kept by the John Hancock 
Company within the twelve months’ period from July 1926 to 


Gas heaters also cause trouble. 


.. Just recently a Norwalk (Conn.) dentist was overcome by 
Carbon Monoxide Gas generated by a gas heater in a bathroom. 
Gas companies now installing gas heaters for domestic use insist 
upon funnels to carry off the gas fumes. 
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alarm system, which was seriously jg 
paired, due to broken wires and _ pok 
has now been completely restored; cg 


"sequently the entire public fire prote 


tion has been restored to no 
throughout the tornado district. 

“The City Building Commissioner hy 
assigned practically his entire force 
inspectors to the tornado damaged ¢j 
trict to supervise repairs. The Polig 
Department has hired 500 extra policg 
nicn who-are patrolling the district, 

No Fires Since Tornado 


“As will be observed from the aboy 
the fire hazards in the tornado distrig 
may be considered to have been reduce 
to the minimum. No fires have occurte 
in the district since Sepetmber 30th, thy 
day after the tornado. 

“It is realized, however, that whe 
colder weather sets in, hot fires in fu, 
naces and stoves may involve _hazar 
from defective chimneys, not thorough) 
examined and repaired, also loose or i 
properly connected and supported smok 
pipes. For this reason, this. bureau, j 
order to minimize this hazard, has en 
gaged a number of extra inspectors, wh 
are inspecting all chimneys, furnace’ 
stoves and their pipes throughout the en 
tire district. They will check all repaix 
underway, as far as they have any bea 
ing on the fire hazards, and assuraned 
of the City Building Commissioner ha 
been secured for thorough co-operatic: 
to compel, if necessary, safe restoration 
of all appliances and structural parts in 
volving fire hazards. Our inspectors wil 
also check up on conditions and repair 
to electric wiring and gas appliances, 

“It is considered that safe restoration 
of heating and lighting equipments it 
the affected area covers the importat! 
fire hazards in the district and, with th 
inspections which we are carrying ot! 
with especial reference to these hazard 
the danger of serious fire losses in thi 
district should not be considered abov 
normal.” 





A. J. MAKINS IN NEW YORK 





Joins Commercial Union Here as Assist 
ant Manager; Wide Experience 
in Europe and Orient 

Alfred J. Makins, who has returnel 
to this country to join the United State 
manager, F. W. Koeckert as_assistat 
manager in charge of the large and im 
portant interests of the Commerti 
Union Assurance group on this side ¢ 
the water, is an educated and travelel 
Englishman, and has devoted his enti 
business life to the Commercial Unid 
and its allied offices. 

His first important outside post we 
in Aachen, Germany, in 1910 from whic 
in keeping with the British plan of bus 
ness training, he later served at the Pari 
branch, and in 1913 was recalled to th 
head office where he was placed in th 
foreign department and worked sw 
cess:ully through all units, graduating 
important fire offices committee wo 
in 1924. During 1925 Mr. Makins wa 
manager of the Japan branch in Kobe 
and in 1926 served as assistant manage 
of the China branch at Shanghai. 

He brings to the United States bran 
a complete knowledge of the genet 
policy of the old Commercial Union, 
veloped by wide and practical training 
which is supplemented by an even te 
perament and personal qualities whi 
have won the genuine respect of all will 
whom he has been brought in contat 





MRS. L. O. MICHAELS DIES 

Mrs. Lucy Orgain Michaels, mother 
U. O. Michaels and R. E. Michac!s, me 
bers of the Baltimore local agency 
Maury, Donnelly, Williams & Parr, f# 
merly state agents in Virginia respe 
tively for the Insurance Company 
North America and the Glens Falls, di 
suddenly at Blackstone, Va., last wee 
Injuries which she sustained whe 


struck by an automobile while cross! 
a street in Richmond a few wecks Pf 
viously are believed to have contribut 
to her death. 
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arns Agents of New 
Kind of Competition 


OUTSIDE OF INSURANCE FIELD 


J. W. Longnecker of Hartford Fire Says 
Fast Work of Industrial Salesmen 
Absorbs Cash of Prospects 


Insurance agents are faced with a new 
type of serious competition in the opin- 
jon of J. Longnecker, advertising 
manager of the Hartford Fire. Speak- 
ing on Wednesday of this week at Mil- 
yaukee in connection with the observ- 
ance of Wisconsin Insurance Day, Mr. 
Longnecker described this competition as 
not that of other insurance’ agents but 
that arising from the efforts of sales- 
men of all varieties tegget a slice of the 
income of the average American wage- 
earner, in return for radios, house fur- 
nishings, clothing, automobiles and what 
not. The more a man acquires the more 
he has to insure, provided some insur- 
ance agent gets to him and sells him 
vhile he still has money left with which 
o pay his premiums. The danger lies 
in the insurance agent being a trifle late. 

In this new competition, more than ever 
before, insurance must be sold. So 
many things are beckoning for the prop- 
rty owner’s dollar that he will, if not 
prevented by an agent, forget his in- 
urance needs. If he does not go with- 
ut any insurance he is tempted to carry 
only such protection as his banker or 
ther creditors demand for the protec- 
ion of mortgage interests, Mr. Long- 
mecker believes. However he is not per- 

itted to lose sight of the demand for 
is dollars to buy the hats and dresses, 
he second car, or the new invention 
vhich his family is clamoring to have 
and which he, too, secretly longs to 
)OSSESS. 

Mr. Longnecker says that the new 
ompetition cannot be satisfied with the 
few dollars in a man’s pocket. It is es- 
mated that five thousand million dol- 
ars of 1926 purchasing power was spent 
n 1925, and there is no sign that next 
year’s income is not as heavily pledged 
his year. Automobiles, radios, pianos, 
washing machines, oil heaters, electric 
ce boxes, furniture, engagement rings, 
books, furs, clothes and thousands of 
bther things are being sold on the dol- 
ar down basis. 

Insurance is not sold that way, but in- 
urance will not be sold in the kinds and 
nthe amounts called for by the normal 
crease of wealth, unless pains are 
aken and plans laid to go out and con- 
mee customers that insurance on what 

ty now have comes ahead of buying 
lore things upon which to take chances 
vith possible loss. Indeed, many insur- 

Ance men are convinced that there will 
foon be no leavings for the local agent 
ho puts his faith in the renewals that 
ust come to him. 


Keynote of Business Is Speed 


“ 4 
It is natural and quite proper to think 
advertising in connection with the 
fw competition because advertising has 
peen used,” said Mr. Longnecker, “on 
R tremendous scale by these industries 
“ have been named to do quickly the 
ngs it would once have taken gen- 
fations, or a century, to accomplish. 
Today the key note of business is 
‘peed. i hat is in time with the quick- 
ned Pulse of the time. You see evi- 
‘yo of it everywhere. One student 
rin trends Says it this way: ‘Have 
fo Tes want, do what you want to 
»9€ where you want to be—and with- 
ut waiting.’ 
Advertising, the 
pid pay anoth 


urge to buy now, 
alin another day, spread in such tan- 
ae manner by newspaper, and by 
ca eekly and monthly periodical of 
* age by class circulation, is keep- 
etition,. id intensifying the new com- 

“ 
how the insurance man’s fight is for 
oa to hold the attention of a buyer 
Soo naa long enough to make an im- 
gain * ter which it becomes a battle 
St being forgotten in the clamor of 


other ideas and seemingly more desirable 
goods or fleeting pleasure of some ap- 
pealing kind. 

“Out of the clamor of this new com- 
petition has come what advertising men 
call mass thinking. This is the kind 
of thinking that will result in another 
craze like radio; or a fad like bobbed 
hair; or motor bus transportatoin; or 
prohibition or golf; or prize-fighting; 
short skirts; two cars to a family; more 
pictures in newspapers; oil burners; re- 
frigeration. All of these things are the 
result of mass thinking. Mass thinking 
has shown up clearly since the war, and 
insurance agents are realizing the possi- 
bility and desirability of directing mass 
thinking along lines of sounder insurance 
practice and toward adequate insurance 
protection as a safeguard against the 
shocks and hurts of business calamity. 

“Thirteen big industries are success- 
fully competing for their share of: the 
consumers’ dollar by co-operative action, 
which includes associational advertising. 
The mere mention of the names of these 
industries will bring to mind what is be- 
ing done by them in self-protection or 
to widen markets. 

“Let’s take insurance and study that. 
It is a reasonable and a safe assump- 
tion to say that the leaders in the busi- 


ness realize that working as a unit, any 
industry, even insurance, at a slight cost 
in comparison with the benefits to be 
derived, can open up its markets and 
intensify its sales far beyond the pow- 
ers of its individual members working 
separately and purely competitively. 

_ “The insurance executives know that 
insurance is adversely affected by the 
appeals of these leading industries to 
the consumer for his dollar. They know, 
because they, too, are consumers, how 
each industry is striving for a place on 
the family budget. 

“It is when money is spent in the con- 
sumer’s mind that insurance companies 
and insurance agents need to speak with 
one voice to put before the prospect in- 
surance’s most fundamental and least 
selfish sales appeal. Win the prospect’s 
mind and get him to admit to himself 
that he ought to have insurance and you 
make sure that some insurance agent for 
some insurance company will write the 
policy. Lose the prospective policyhold- 
er’s attention and no insurance agent 
gets a commission and no company gets 
a risk, what agency and what company 
gets the business is not nearly so im- 
portant as the fact that insurance is to 
be written. 

“Each individual agent has the com- 


petition of the new order of things to 
meet .and usually, in additoin, the sales 
problems incidental to his own agency, 
his own community, and the age-old 
competition of other insurance agents. 

What Agents Must Contend With 

“As an individual, the local agent must 
hold himself ready to act and act quick- 
ly, in interpreting the signs of the times. 
He must ‘sleep like a fireman, his hel- 
met on a hook,’ ready to battle for his 
share of business with a public that 
reveals an amazing willingness to toss 
aside old methods, old associations. He 
must deal with a public that is willing 
to take a desperate chance without con- 
sidering the ultimate cost. 

“He is up against the necessity of see- 
ing to it that he and the insurance he 
sells share in the hum of the family talk; 
that he be not forgotten in the buzz of 
conversation when the question of how 
and where the family dollar is to go, 
and for what comes up. 

“He is coming to realize that a push 
for business results in a_ resistance 
against a salesman, whereas the pull of 
demand, or the easing of resistance by 
advertising helps build up in his home 
town an understanding of the benefits 
of insurance which in time helps along 
the sale of a specific policy.” 





on. 








Even when it comes to unavoidable interruptions 
due to fire, windstorm, riot or strike, industry need 
not wish for some financial protection. 


Business Interruption Insurance (Use and Occu- 
pancy) is the safeguard that will stand between ces- 
sation of business because of the afore-mentioned 
causes and the resultant financial loss. 

As Poor Richard might say—To carry on one’s 
business, one must have the where-with-all to carry 


s- Poor Richard 


a id. » “Industry need not wish, 


safety. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
of insurance covers. Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Che FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philade}abia 


oye 1829 


That is what interests your industrial prospects. 
Right now is the time of year when industry is 
busiest and the men responsible for the success of 
any business are most interested in protecting that 
success as much as humanly possible. 


Show them how a Business Interruption Policy 
backed by The Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia affords a large measure of business 
They need not wish for that protection—it 
is waiting for them. 


And you have it. 
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Stephenson Believes 
In Newspaper Ads. 


TELLS AD CONFERENCE WHY 





Kansas City Agent Shows Benefits He 
Has Received; “Hire a Will Hays” 
His Suggestion 





Many reasons for the use of news- 
papers as advertising media were pre- 
sented by Lyle A. Stephenson, Kansas 
City agent, in his speech before the Ad- 
vertising Conference in Chicago last 
week. Mr. Stephenson has been adver- 
tising daily in one of the Kansas City 
papers. for and _ his _ slogan, 
“Levit2Lyle,” is known all over the city. 
His speech in full follows: 

So far as I know, no great human in- 


years, 





LYLE A. STEPHENSON 


sustained without ad- 
Millions of dollars are spent 
Practi- 
cally every publication of general cir- 
culation carries its quota of school and 
college advertising. In like manner re- 
ligion is advertised. The churches are 
big users of newspaper space. The vol- 
ume of this class of advertising is in- 
creasing steadily and rapidly. 

The investment in so-called co-opera- 
tive church campaigns, supported col- 


stitution can be 
vertising. 


annually advertising education. 


lectively by the various church organi- 
zations or by groups of individuals, runs 
into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Largely as a result of these efforts, 
there is a furor of religious discussion 
throughout the land, reflected in our 
press and even in the fiction of our lead- 
ing novelists. 
War Advertising 

In winning the war, advertising was 
not overlooked. In the metropolitan 
press a continuous barrage of advertisng 
was maintained. Its object was to “sell” 
the people on the war. To get them 
to give up sugar and flour and amuse- 
ments, to reduce the consumption of all 
foods, to grow gardens, and in a word, 
to concentrate all their thought, atten- 
tion and money on one objective—the 
successful conclusion of our conflict with 
Germany. 

It worked fine. Church advertising is 
working fine. School advertising has pro- 
duced so much interest in education that 
we cannot put up buildings fast enough 
to house the students. 

_ With the great co-operative successes 
in advertising—such as Sunkist Oranges 
and Sunmaid Raisins—everybody is fa- 
miliar, 

Ideas Can Be Sold 


My reason for having laid so much 





clientele. 





AVAILABLE 


The services of a trained life insurance man are available to a 
general insurance agency desiring to develop life insurance among its. 
For further information, address: 


“AGENCY,” 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 








stress on the educational phases of ad- 
vertising is that insurance is a service, 
something intangible, something that 
cannot be seen with the eye. The fact 
that advertising can sell ideas and ideal- 
ism—like patriotism, religion and educa- 
tion—indicates that it would serve very 
effectively in “selling” insurance, which 
certainly is as tangible as the things 
I have named. 

We must not take the position that 
insurance has not been advertised. That 
is not true. A real beginning has been 
made. What we desire to do is go far- 
ther and reap proportionately greater 
benefits. I am just an agent, but I 
personally spend something like $15,000 
a year, practically all of it in The Kan- 
sas City Star, and I am here to say 
that it has paid me well. My advertise- 
ment is in-every issue of the Star every 
day of the year. 


In spreading the gospel of insurance, 
I realize that I am helping all the other 
agents in Kansas City. Just what they 
get out of it I do not know. The re- 
sults are so good and so consistent and 
the cumulative value is so great that it 
makes me sick to think that the whole 
body of agents and home office men 
are not combined in some sort of a col- 
lective effort that would put this giant, 
Advertising, to work for all of us in a 
really big way—doubling, trebling, per- 
haps quadrupling our business and 
profits! 

It is a downright shame that practi- 
cally everything else is better advertised 
than insurance—especially when we have 
the biggest opportunity of all. Caution 
—we are all cautious; pride—we are all 
proud; self preservation, the first in- 
stinct—all the basic human emotions are 
ours to play upon. What other business 
can equal the appeal of insurance? 

Among many insurance men, though 
they may be convinced of the basic value 
of advertising and that “something must 
be done” sometime, there is a feeling 








that no crisis exists and that the problem 
of advertising can be postponed indefi- 
nitely without serious damage to the 
business. I contend that the policy of 
“letting well enough alone” is always a 
dangerous one. If something approach- 
ing full efficiency is not attained or at 
least striven for, the whole structure of 
our business is in danger of dry rot. We 
cannot afford to take chances standing 
still—not in this highly competitive age. 
Compete With Everything 

Everything is in competition with 
everything else. The picture shows are 
clamoring for business. They advertise. 
The motor car manufacturer has his 
wares for sale. He advertises. Electric 
refrigerators are selling by the thou- 
sands. Full page advertisements. Safe- 
ty razors, fountain pens, kitchen cabinets 
and phonographs are displayed in almost 
every paper or magazine vou open. All 
these things are in competition with each 
other—and all of them are in competi- 
tion with us. 

We have to get our bid in, forcefully, 
attractively, or insurance will not get its 
share of the money that is being spent 
in the business of living. We have no 
exclusive field, no priority rights, no spe- 
cial privileges. We have to get out and 
fight just like the rest of them. And if 
we do not, we will be the losers and the 
public will also be the losers in not be- 
ing adequately insured. It is a thing 
that cannot wait. It demands immedi- 
ate action. We must advertise. 

John Jones makes $300.00 a month. 
It is dead certain he is going to dispose 
of every dollar of that money in some 
way. Fifty dollars goes toward paying 
for his home. The grocer gets sixty dol- 
lars. There is a monthly payment of 
twelve dollars on the Victrola. Fifteen 
dollars applies on the Frigidaire—and so 
on. Inadequate insurance to cover his 
home. No insurance on his furniture. 
His home and his fortune burn. He is 
practically wiped out. He has little re- 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
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serve. Literally thousands of such cage 
It is not overstated. 

Here is tragedy, indeed. Who is} 
blame? Let us forget premiums aj 
profits. Who is to blame for this may’ 
plight and the suffering of his wife an 
children? 

We men of the insurance business are 
The fault is ours. We _ should } 
ashamed, and I, for one, am ashamei 
Lack of proper presentation, lack ¢ 
proper educational effort, lack of adver. 
tising brought about his calamity. 

Wide Campaign Needed 

Every uninsured or under-insured hom 
is a challenge and rebuke to serious. 
minded insurance men. We do owe; 
duty to the public and you cannot laugh 
it off. Fortunately for us, the fulfillmen 
of that duty lies in the path of large 
premiums and greater profits, and thi 
consideration is just an added reason 
why we should correct ignorance, misery 
and poverty by launching at once a cam 
paign of education on the subject of in- 
surance which will go into every hom 
in this land. Use the newspaper. 

I am a believer in newspaper adver 
tising. This is because I have tried i 
and I know. My daily message in The 
Kansas City Star is a wonder worker, 
I would almost as soon board up ny 
office door as stop that advertisement. 
Every day it brings me voluntary bus: 
ness—people who come into the office 
to buy insurance from the shelf just a 
they buy groceries. Believe it or not- 
they stand in line at our counter. 

Newspaper advertising is an insuranc 
policy that absolutely insures us. that 
our business will continue. Prestige, con 
fidence, good will, increased profits. 

This, of course, is not the only benefit 
Sales resistance is broken down and it 
is easier to sell insurance from our office 
than any other office in Kansas City. 
We have the pick and can “choose” ott 
sales and office force. “Choose,” in this 
case, means just what Coolidge, appat- 
ently meant in using that word. We 
have the most exceptional personnel 0 
any office in the country. The esprit 
de corps is simply remarkable and the 
rushing attack of the New York Yank- 
ees is an old story to us. Every one 
a pinch hitter. They have to live w 
to our newspaper publicity and the whole 
office is a clean up squad that vitalizes 
the “Levit2Lyle” slogan. 

An unnamed writer in the Nationd 
Underwriter is responsible for the state 
ment that there is no anology betweel 
advertising tangible commodities and at: 
vertising insurance. 

He says it is erroneous to argue tha 
because automobile advertising has pat, 
insurance advertising would pay. Accort: 
ing to this authority on human psycho: 
ogy, “Automobiles have a gripping inte 
est.” (I am quoting his exact words) 
“People that can in any way raise the 
money want an automobile. . . -°: 
When it comes to insurance, people do 
not know whether they want it or not. 

If this man is right, he has certainly 
made a strong case for advertising 
surance. If people are buying moto 
cars because of these advertisements 
with money that ought to go into instr 
ance, then is something radically wrote 
and we, the representatives and spokes 
men of insurance, may as well adml 
that the fault is ours. Why not emulate 
the motor car manufacturer and do some 
advertising on insurance so they wil 
want insurance. 

The writer whom I quoted has ™ 
doubt overstated his argument, becat 
we all know that despite the crude aml 
inefficient manner in which insurance § 
presented to the public, its fundament 
merit and the inherent craving of hums? 
beings for protection have given it’ 
wide contact and coverage. I know of 
men who carry insurance but do 1 
own motor cars. They regard insurantt 
as more important, evidently arriving # 
that conclusion largely by their own re* 
soning. As a body, we insurance me 


have made no concerted effort to 
form or influence them. 
It is axiomatic among advertising m 


(Continued on page 42) 
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> Ue Gunde 
Oldie Bays 


How often we hear it—the good 
old days. Good in our recollections 
chiefly because of the low cost of 
life’s essentials then as compared 


with the high cost of living today. 


Food, clothes, rent, fuel, transpor- 
tation, amusements, almost every- 
thing you can think of costs from 


two to five times what it did in the 





“good old days”—everything except 


insurance. 


Of all the things necessary for our 
daily welfare, comfort and protec- 
tion, insurance is one of the few pro- 
ducing a better article at a lower 
price. As far as insurance is con- 
cerned the “good old days” are still 
here. How many of your clients 


realize this? 


Che CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY ACAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, NX. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.HAID, President 


CASH CAPITAL“ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL # SAN FRANCISCO 


“The Continental Commands Confidence” 
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20% Fire Losses Have 
Moral Hazards Attached 


AUTOMOBILE GREAT PROBLEM 





S. P. Mackey, Credit Megr., America 
Fore Group, Speaks at Meeting of 
North Jersey Ass’n. at Harrison 





Sydney P. Mackey, credit manager of 
the America Fore Group, told the North 
Jersey Association of Credit Men at a 
luncheon held last week at Harrison, 
N. J., that fifteen to twenty per cent of 
all fire losses have moral hazards at- 
tached. 

Mr. Mackey stated that suspicious 
moral hazard could not walk hand in 
hand with credit and that insurance com- 
panies were adopting the plan of having 
credit men in their employ, so that they 
could make a thorough investigation of 
the past record of those covered by their 
agents. 

He pointed out the fact that hereto- 
fore insurance companies had accepted 
without investigation the policies issued 
by their agents, and the result has been 
in many cases heavy losses. But times 
have changed, he said, and the credit 
man’s investigations have in many cases 
been responsible for cancellations. 


Automobile Credit Problem 


The greatest problem of the day is the 
automobile, said Mr. Mackey, as it in- 
volves practically every hazard known to 
insurance men. Unless credit men found 
the applicant for credit was thoroughly 
covered involving accident, theft, colli- 
sion, fire and damage, no credit should 
be given after such consideration, he 
said. 

Mr. Mackey stated that since he had 
become credit manager for the America 
Fore Group, he has made a collection 
of over 30,000 names of people and firms 
who have been under suspicion of hav- 
ing questionable fires. 

Closer co-operation was urged by Mr. 
Mackey between credit men and the in- 
surance companies. In the event of a 
credit man finding that an insurance 
company had denied credit to a prospect 
or client, an industrial firm would be a 
little more careful about extending it 
to him. 

Where a firm or individual -was not 
covered by an insurance policy, an un- 
foreseen accident or fire might wipe out 
his assets and the company extending 
any credit to him, would suffer a loss, 
he said. 





WILL REBUILD HEAD OFFICE 


An official statement has been issued in 
London to the effect that the directors 
of the Commercial Union have decided, 
rather than restore the portion of the 
building in Cornhill which collapsed on 
Saturday, August 6, to pull down the 
remainder of the premises and to re- 
build. 

This decision means that the head- 
quarters of the company will, in due 


course, again be in the area where they 
have been housed for nearly the whole 
of the company’s existence. 





SETTLING LOSSES BY RADIO 


To aid the tornado victims in St. 
Louis a unique announcement was 
broadcast from Station KMOX—May- 
fair Hotel, St. Louis, by Edward E. 
Ikier of the National Liberty to the ef- 
fect that temporary offices had been 
opened in that hotel at which claims 
could be adjusted and immediate pay- 
ment made on losses. While the com- 
pany has extended aid of this nature 
before, it is the first time that radio 
has been used to announce it to the 
sufferers. 





ARSON FUND RENEWED 


The New York Board of Underwriters 
last week voted in favor of a renewal 
of the $100,000 arson fund. This was 
the third renewal and the savings to 
the companies accomplished by the use 
of the fund have been beyond expec- 
tations. 
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United States 
Weather Bureau 
Signal for 
“‘Snow and Colder” 


NTER is coming. Icy blasts. 
Storms. Sudden cold. Each warn- 
ing is a forecast of greater activity for our 
agents in Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 


Automatic sprinkler systems, ‘designed 
for protection, will bring great destruc- 
tion with each spell of freezing weather. 

~ Agents of this company are explaining to 
their clients now that most accidents of 
this kind are unavoidable But that the 
resulting financial loss can and should 
be avoided through Sprinkler Leakage 


Insurance. 


Our agents find that most alert business 
men will heed the warning of winter if 
they are impressed by the great danger in 
their sprinkler systems. Telling them and 
Selling them is adding many new clients 
for this protection to the books this year. 


QTAR 


Insurance Co. 


or AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





{E COMPANY WITH THE L. & L. & G. SERVICE 
































Dunham Examines 
Two Conn. Companies 


BOTH HAVE MADE GOOD GAINS 





Security of New Haven and East & West 
Had Large Returns From Invest- 
ments; Surpluses Increase 





The reports of the regular quadren. 
niel examinations of the Security of New 
Haven and the East & West of New 
Haven made by the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department, were released by the 
Insurance Commissioner, Howard P. 
Dunham, last Friday. The examinations 
of these two companies were made gj- 
multaneously, inasmuch as the Security 
through the holding company the New 
Haven Securities Company, owns the 
stock of the East & West. Both com- 
panies are operated from the same home 
office. 

The East & West was organized in 
1923. It has a capital of $500,000, and 
a surplus of $500,000 paid in during the 
year of organization. The report shows 
that on December 31, 1926, the surplus 
had been increased to $817,303. The net 
premiums written by the company in 
1926 amounted to $542,920. The report 
shows that during the three-year period 
ending December 31, 1926, the company 
made a gain from underwriting of $38, 
283 and a gain from investments of 
$333,036. ; 

The examination of the Security in- 
cluded a check of its western department 
records at Rockford, Ill, and its Can- 
adian department records at Toronto. 
The net premium income of the com- 
pany for 1926 amounted to $6,013,410. 
The gain and loss exhibit included in the 
report shows that during the four-year 
period ending December 31, 1926, the 
company increased its surplus from $1,- 
927,199 to $2,983,107. During this period 
there was an underwriting loss of $1,- 
338,501 and an investment gain of $2- 
665,813. The dividends declared amount- 
ed to $573,000. During 1925, $300,000 of 
the surplus was paid in cornection 
with a capital increase. ; 

It is the conclusion of the examiners 
that “the company is in sound financial 
condition, having admitted assets of 
$11,054,666, and a surplus over all lia- 
bilities of $2,983,107.” 





AGENT FOR WORLD F. & M. 


Fred H. Williams, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed agent in Hartford for the W orld 
Fire & Marine and general agent for the 
Century Indemnity. These companies 
are affiliated with the Aetna (Fire). Mr. 
Williams has had twenty-one years ¢x 
perience in the insurance business. hav- 
ing. served with the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance (0. a 
general agent for fifteen years when he 
resigned to go into business for him- 
self May 1, 1920. In the interval he has 
established a substantial insurance agel- 
cy organization under the name of the 
Fred H. Williams Agency. He is presi 
dent of the City Club of Hartford a di- 
rector of the State Agricultural Society 
and the Automobile Club of Hartford, 4 
member of Sphinx Temple, the Lions 
Club, Wampanoag Country Club, Hart- 
ford Canoe Club, Hartford Yacht Club, 
the Chora! Club and various other of 
ganizations. 





Cc. E. FREEMAN MARRIES 


Charles E. Freeman, advertising mama- 
ger, America Fore Group, had two 1m 
portant dates to keep when he !vit for 
Chicago a few weeks ago. The first was 
at the Insurance Advertising Con! erence 
where he took a prominent part in the 
proceedings. 

His next date was kept last Saiurday 
night at the University Church of Disc 
ples of Christ at which time, Mr. Free 
man was married to Miss Pearl Thomp- 
son, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. JoseP 
Warren Thompson, of Chicago. A t 
ception immediately followed the cere 
mony. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman are now 
on a short honeymoon, 
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A common occurrence in 1902 when the Boston wrote the first policy 


ET out and get under!’’— a common 
occurrence in the sporting life of the 
automobilist of twenty-five years 
ago; so common in fact that a popular song 
of the day took up the refrain. 


It was'a proud moment when the beau 
of 1902 started away with his lady fair on 
her first automobile ride. Unfortunately, 
his was often the pride that goeth before 
a stall. The successful completion of a 
motor trip in the days of a single cylinder, 
unreliable tires and unpaved roads was 
problematical. 


In 1902 when automobiles were in their 
infancy, the Boston Insurance Company is- 
sued a policy covering this class. They were 
the pioneers in this field, which has now 
grown to enormous proportions. 





Long experience in any field is not always 
the criterion of a company’s value to an 
agent. A company cannot rest on past per- 
formances; it must be progressive — and 
aggressive, as well. We believe we are today 
offering a service to our agents that cannot 
be excelled in writing lines for them on a 
personal and individual basis. 


_ Every one of our agents receives each month 

a copy of our magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator.”’ 
This magazine is crammed with highly 
interesting and profitable information on 
selling and advertising, not only of auto- 
mobile insurance but of the many other 
lines we write. 


You cannot afford to miss your copy of 
this business-building magazine. Write 
direct to our Advertising Department for 
it today. 


Boston Insurance Company 
Old Colony Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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H. C. FRY, JR. IN NEW YORK 





Pittsburgh General Agent Back From 
New Orleans; Attended Artillery 
Tests in Maryland 

H. C. Fry, Jr., president of Logue 
Brothers & Co., Inc., general agents of 
Pittsburgh, was in New York this week 
arriving via S. S. “Momus” of the Mor- 
gan Line from New Orlens, where with 
Mrs. Fry, H. E. McKelvey, his wife, 
daughter and Mrs. McKelvey’s sister, 
Gilbert Mattson and wife of Harrisburg, 
and John S. Burwell and wife of Scran- 
ton, he attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 

Prior to going to New Orleans Colonel 
Fry attended the Army Ordinance Offi- 
cers’ Association meeting at the Proving 
Grounds at Aberdeen, Md., where he 
say tests of everything in the way of 
anti-aircraft defence guns as well as all 
other types of army ordinance including 
tractors, chemical warfare, machine gun 
firing and artillery firing including the 
famous 16 inch coast defence gun which 
he stood within fifty feet of and took 
moving pictures as it was being fired. 

Colonel Fry was asked by a represen- 
tative of The Eastern Underwriter when 
he was going to bring that splendid air- 
plane of his from Pittsburgh to Hadley 
Field and he answered: “Just as soon 
as I can devise a larger gas tank. The 
landing fields between Pittsburgh and 
Hadley Field are few and far between.” 

An interesting incident in connection 
with Colonel Fry’s airplane activities 
came about when Reserve Colonel Lind- 
bergh, the youngest colonel in the air 
reserves, visited Pittsburgh on his re- 
cent country-wide tour, he was met and 
welcomed by Colonel Fry who is the 
oldest colonel in the air reserves. 





ONTARIO AGENTS MEET 





Fire and Casualty Writers Hold Annual 
Convention at Toronto; Many 


Good Speakers Talk 

The Ontario Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association held its sev- 
enth annual meeting in Toronto on Oc- 
tober 18 and 19, Mayor ‘Thomas 
Foster of Toronto welcomed the dele- 
gates. William Price, attorney general 
for Ontario and Cornelius J. Doyle, as- 
sociate general counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, gave talks. 
At the banquet on Tuesday evening, J. 
Ross Stewart, secretary of the Aetna of 
Hartford, spoke on the “Business of Fire 
Insurance” and Vice-President J. Victor 


Barry of the Metropolitan Life, gave 
one of his instructive addresses. 
At luncheon on Wednesday A. Dun- 


can Reid, president of the Globe Indem- 


nity, spoke on casualty insurance. The 
address of George M. Orr on the “Op- 
eration of the Licenses Board” was one 


of the features. Two speakers repre- 
senting the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ 
Association opposed an increase in the 
license fee for fire and casualty agents 
and two speakers from the agency ranks 
asked the Department of Insurance to 
seek legislation along the. line of the 
resolutions passed at the conventions of 
1925 and 1926. 





MASS. AGENTS’ CONVENTION 

The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents held its annual meeting 
yesterday at the Hotel Statler in Bos- 
ten. The annual dinner and evening 
speaking program were dispensed with, 
the entire convention being held in the 
afternoon. Full details of the meeting 
will appear in next week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 





NEW ASS’T. CHIEF EXAMINER 

Ralph L. Dougherty of East Orange, 
N. J., has been appointed assistant chief 
examiner in the insurance department of 
New Jersey, working from the branch 
office in Newark which is under the 
supervision of William B. Wiegand. Mr. 
Dougherty was formerly auditor for the 
Continental Fire. He has also special- 
ized in insurance accountancy. He is a 
graduate of Harvard Law School and 
the University of Chicago. 


FIRE YEAR BOOK OUT 





Spectator 1927 Edition Contains 1,300 
Pages of Valuable Data About Op- 
erations of Fire-Marine Companies 
In the 1,300 pages embraced in the 
fire and marine volume of The Insur- 
ance Year Book for 1927, issued by 
The Spectator Company, New York, are 
presented statistics and historical data 
relating to about 1,000 organizations 
writing fire and marine insurance and 
their allied lines. The assets of these 
companies exceed $2,309,000,000, while 
their net premiums last year exceeded 

$1,150,000,000. 

In general, the fire and marine volume 
gives much historical data relating to 
each company including information 
about its organization and_ progress, 
capital changes, surplus contributions, 
dividends, changes in control or plans, 


conflagration losses, underwriting profits 
and losses, board memberships, etc., to- 
gether with opinions as to their standing 
and management. 

A statistical section contains numerous 
tabulations showing results of fire insur- 
ance business for over sixty years, classi- 
fication of premiums and losses in 1926, 
short rate tables, fire insurance stocks 
and dividends, lists of companies in 
foreign countries, lists of retired com- 
panies, underwriters organizations, pre- 
miums in important cities, etc. 

An important section is devoted to 
data on fire departments and water sup- 
plies in over 3,600 towns, and there is 
also an extensive directory of insurance 
agents, attorneys and independent ad- 
justers embracing about 60,000 names. 
A monthly bulletin keeps this volume 
up to date. 

The Insurance Year Book is issued in 


three huge volumes and constitutes an 
encyclopedia of the insurance business, 
One volume is devoted to fire and ma- 
rine insurance, another to life insurance 
and the third to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance. The price of 
either volume is $20; either two volumes, 
$35, and three volumes, $50. 





VIRGINIA IN MIDDLE DEP’T.? 

The Richmond local fire board has ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with Com- 
missioner Button and discuss with him 
the advisability of the Virginia Inspec. 
tion & Rating Bureau being transferred 
from supervision of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association to that of the 
Middle Department. The matter was 
discussed at a meeting of the board last 
week. The body did not favor the move. 
It is felt, however, that it would prove 
beneficial. 








Fire 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Automobile 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


The Price of Carelessness 


is Death 


It is estimated that 800 women are 
killed annually by using gasoline for | 
home cleaning—a staggering toll ex- 
acted by carelessness. 


Other hundreds are maimed or killed 
by using kerosene for starting fires. 


Insurance should co-operate 
with the authorities in broad- 
casting the right way and the 
wrong way to use flammable 


liquids. 
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Trade Paper Ads 
Pay, Dreher Finds 


BOSTON’S EXPERIENCE TOLD 








Ad Conference Hears How Auto Series 
Was Written; Used in Insurance 
Journals Only 





Trade paper advertising pays from 
every angle, Ray C. Dreher, advertising 
manager of the Boston and the Old Col- 
ony, told the- Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in Chicago last week. Mr. Dreher’s 
story of their famous “Horseless Car- 
riage” advertisements follows: 


In our series of advertisements in the 
insurance business journals we _ have 
demonstrated successfully two of the ad- 
mittedly most important objectives in the 
planning and executing of any advertis- 
ing campaign conducted by an insurance 
company of our kind and scope: 

1. Gaining, in adequate degree, the at- 
tention and interest of prospective new 
local agents, and maturing that interest 
into desirable new agency connections. 

2. Obtaining this result at a favorably 
low cost to us that comports with the 
principles of sensible expenditure for 
advertising that should characterize all 
operations of well-conducted insurance 
businesses. 

3. Our series of advertisements for 
the automobile department of our busi- 
ness sales work has been successful, be- 
cause, as stated further on in this sum- 
mary, the advertisements have given 
conclusive evidence of being directly in- 
strumental in putting us in touch with 
a considerable number of local agents, 
of high standing and ability, in com- 
munities where we particularly desired 
them. 

Insurance Journals Only - 


Our decision to confine this periodical 
advertising to the business journals in 
the insurance field is shown to have been 
wise from the standpoint of economy, 
because a proper apportionment of its 
gross cost to the concrete results we 
have obtained shows that the cost to us 
“ uew agent taken on is satisfactorily 
ow. 

Thus, the two objectives which our 
company has regarded as being of pri- 
mary importance in a campaign of this 
character have been accomplished by the 
series of advertisements itself. 

This is the first year that we have 
been using large space in trade journals 
and we have discovered that it certainly 
does pay big dividends. Up to this year 
we have been concentrating our efforts 
on developing business building ideas for 
our agents and selling them directly on 
the merits of our companies. We have 
accomplished. that end, and are now 
seeking new agents. In our judgment, 
one of the logical methods of securing 
them is the use of trade periodicals. 


How the Ads Were Planned 


We decided that if we were to achieve 
worth-while results our advertisements 
Must attract unusual attention. We dis- 
carded the glorified business card idea 
and the somewhat commonplace appeals 
such as “We are the biggest”’—“We are 
the oldest’—“We give the best service,” 
with the conviction that the advertise- 
ments which local agents will most likely 
tread and digest are the ones that present 
acts in a strong and interesting way. 

e endeavored also to take a clue from 
the shaving-soap and tooth-paste com- 
Panies and offer the prospective agents 
samples of the business-building ideas we 

“ 


supply regularly through our monthly 
publication, “The Accelerator.” 

In preparing the physical features and 
text matter for the s¢ries we were guid- 
ed by several material considerations. 
We felt that: 1. The illustrations and 
typography should constitute a some- 
what striking display calculated to seize 
an unusual amount of attention from in- 
surance agents who read the business 
journals. 2. The key-note of the adver- 
tisements should have an exclusive ap- 
plication to our own company’s business. 
3. The style of the illustrations and the 
tone of the text matter should not only 
be harmonious but should make a 
strongly human appeal to the readers, 
4. Each advertisement should inform the 
agent-reader of our well-organized facili- 
ties for helping him in his sales work if 
he should eventually become our repre- 
sentative. 

The coincidence of the occurrence of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of our writ- 
ing the first automobile insurance policy 
with the decision to run this campaign 
made it natural that the anniversary 
should form, at least in our minds, the 
principal motif of the pictures and text 
matter for the advertisements. 

It was our notion that to cite strongly 
and continuously the fact that our com- 
pany did write the first automobile policy 
would not only make a human interest 
appeal. to agent-readers but would also 
impress them with the age, enterprise 
and solidity of our business. 

This, therefore, settled our selection 
of the automobile and automobile driv- 
ers of twenty-five years ago as the cen- 
tral features of the illustrations. It ena- 
bled us to introduce the quaint wood-cut 
style of drawing and accentuate slightly 
the mildly grotesque atmosphere of the 
pictures. 

In keeping with this, we phrased the 


‘reading matter in each advertisement so. 


as to tie it up in the first paragraph with 
the automobile illustration and then lead 
interestingly to our company’s accom- 
plishments, and its systematic methods 
of assisting our local representatives in 
their sales work. In the course of the 
latter we made strong reference to our 
monthly house organ, “The Accelerator,” 
whose sole purpose is to convey practi- 
cable sales suggestions to our agents. 
The Selling Element 

This furnishes the concrete selling ele- 
ment which we have regarded as funda- 
mental in the series. 

We know from experience that “The 
Accelerator” helps sell our companies to 
the local agent. Here is one of many 
instances: One of our special agents, who 
had tried repeatedly to place the agency 
for one of our companies in a certain 
good office and who failed because the 
agent said he already had more than 
enough companies, suggested that we 
place the agent’s name on “The Accel- 
erator’s” mailing list. We did so. About 
four months later the special called again 
on this local agent, who at once said he 
would endeavor to give us some of his 
business. “I'll tell you why I’m doing 
this,” he said. “The last number of your 
magazine gave me a tip that actually 
helped me get some valuable new busi- 
ness. I want to be sure of getting every 
issue.” Since this case happened every 
one of our field men uses the same meth- 
od with great success. This is why we 
offer a sample copy of “The Accelerator” 
in our advertisements. 

The Typography 

In order that the typography of each 
advertisement should harmonize with the 
striking black-and-white treatment of the 
illustration we selected Cooper Black as 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Vice-President Tomlins of American 
Surety Selected as President; Corroon 

& Reynolds to Manage Company 

William M. Tomlins, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the American Surety and a lead- 
er in financial and business circles in 
Brooklyn, has been chosen president of 
the new Brooklyn Fire Insurance Co. 
which is now being organized. Stock 
in the company, amounting to 10,000 
shares of $25 par value, have been sub- 
scribed for at $100 a share, thus giving 
the new entrant into the fire field $250,- 
000 capital and $750,000 surplus. This 
stock must be wholly paid for by Nov- 
ember 1. 
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Management of the new company will 
be handled by the well-known office of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., which repre- 
sents a number of strong fire companies 
in New York. It is believed that the 
Brooklyn Fire will begin business about 
the end of the current year. 





The Board of Public Safety of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is considering establishment 
of an arson squad,-as a result of a se- 
ries of fires in vacant buildings. 
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Editor Of This 
Paper Finds Courage 
In Flood Section 


(Continued from page 1) 


around only in flat bottom rowboats or 
motor boats and when a mill caught fire 
one of the firemen swimming with hose 
under his arm could only connect it to 
the hydrant by taking a dive and un- 
screwing a cap while he was under 
water. 
Editor Talks to All Classes of 
People 

The correspondent of The Eastern 
Underwriter talked to plantation owners, 
merchants, newspaper men, a banker, the 
Red Cross, the fire department, the po- 
lice and to Cason, the insurance man. 
He was amazed to learn that not a 
single store in Greenville has failed; that 
several stores report having had better 
trade than before the flood; and that 
the bank balances are larger than they 
were before the flood. 

It is difficult to explain the reason. 
Most people seen do not agree. Here 
are some of the viewpoints gathered: 

The banker, F. L. Harbson: “Whole- 
salers are extending their territory, 
reaching out where they were not estab- 
lished before. There is considerable 
public money being expended. Hoarded 
money is making its appearance.” 

The merchant: “The Red Cross 
bought all the supplies of several stores. 
Negroes were not paid by plantation 
cwners and as a result the planters have 
this money still. Some creditors have 
not sent bills because they felt that the 
debtors here were not in a position to 
pay and it would be a waste of time to 
do so.” 

The newspaper man, Ernest Smith: 
“The pickery is giving employment to a 
number of men; there are some teams 
at work at $9 a day at points along the 
river; and Greenville is showing wonder- 
ful pluck and taking advantage of all 
of its resources. 

“Our people have confidence in the 
Federal Government to take over flood 
control and they are making their plans 
along that line. Greenville has practical- 
ly recovered from the flood disaster and 
as soon as flood control is guaranteed 
the farming interests will take a new 
lease on life. The plan is already under 
way for getting away from all cotton 
production system and to supplement 
that with dairying. The soil and climate 
are especially adaptable for growing the 
food stuff and with a grazing season of 
ten or twelve months a year dairyi ing can 
be carried on at less’ expense here than 
in most any part of the country.’ 

The planter, Thomas Fountain: “A 
bright side is that the soil is richer than 
it was. Our principal trouble is with 
labor, as many negroes, including tenant 
farmers, are leaving the section and go- 
ing elsewhere. This is a mistake, as 
they can get along here as well as any 
other place. Most negroes are satisfied 
with a food diet of the three M’s—mush, 
meal and molasses. The Red Cross has 
fed them canned foods and I regret to 
say that some are growing dissatisfied 
wtih the rations which satisfied them for 
so many years. I look to see Green- 
ville and surrounding territory get on 
its feet, however, as the people here are 
brave and we will overcome the labor 
trouble as we have the others. We are 
hopeful that the Government will shoul- 
der its responsibility to the people of this 
section as we should not be made to 
suffer because a river which is fed by 
streams from many states took the Del- 
ta as the principal spot in which to 
spread havoc.” 

A state engineer said that the Red 
Cross will be feeding colored men again 
about the first of the vear and he looked 
for trouble because of labor shortage. 

Diversified Farming 

Keen interest was taken by this section 
in a large special edition of the Mem- 
phis “Commerciail Appeal,” based on the 
dairy exposition in that city and the 
widespread attention being attracted 


south of Memphis in diversified farm- 
ing and dairying. It has been pretty 
hard to break away from cotton as the 
Delta grows the best cotton in the 
South. Diversified farming has- been 
summed up as follows: 

Poultry on every farm. 

3rood sows on every farm. 

From three to ten dairy cows on every 
farm. 

Home garden on every farm. 

Cribs full of corn. 

Barns full of hay. 

Potato houses full of potatoes. 

Smoke houses full of meat, lard and 
sorghum. 

More cotton on less acreage. 

The reason why the Memphis “Com- 
mercial Appeal” got out its special issue 
is described by that paper as follows: 

“A year ago the people of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley were happy, contented 
and enjoying a reasonable degree of 
prosperity. Then the flood came. The 
water broke through the weak places in 
the levees. It backed up the tributaries 
of the Mississippi. It spread over thou- 

sands of acres. Where it broke through 
the levees it rushed in torrents, carrying 
death and destruction. The backwaters 
were not so ruthless. There was at least 
time for warning and escape. 

“The situation appeared hopeless. 
Planting time had come, with the fields 
still inundated. The waters receded; 
farmers plowed to the water’s edge. Be- 
fore the seed could be planted there 
was another overflow. 

“It was the- greatest flood in the his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley. It was 
the most disastrous. About all that was 
left to the people of the inundated areas 
was their courage. That sufficed to 
carry them through. But there is a 
limit to the number of defeats that even 
courageous people can sustain. The 
tragedy of it was that the disaster might 
have been averted. There is an abiding 
faith in the purpose of the federal gov- 
ernment to see that it does not happen 
again. Congress must not be permitted 
to escape its responsibility for protecting 
the people of the valley against the flood 
waters that descend upon them from 
more than 30 states. Protection must 
be given as a matter of justice. 

“It is the purpose of this edition to 
show that the Mississippi Valley is a 
country worth protecting and preserving. 
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No other section could have come back 
so quickly. Its response is instantane- 
ous. The comeback of those who suf- 
fered losses through the flood will re- 
quire years. Economic readjustment is 
a slow procedure. 

“Less courageous men would have de- 
spaired. But these people have fought 
their way. They conquered the wilder- 
ness and subdued all obstacles. This 
edition shows how courageously they are 
fighting their way back. It shows how 
valiantly agriculture and industry are 
struggling to overcome the handicap of 


unnatural reverses. 

“The south is making headway with 
industry and agricultural diversification. 
Foreign capital seeking outlet is finding 
in this territory a splendid opportunity 
for investment. There is no doubt con- 
cerning the future. Progress is in evi- 
dence everywhere. 

“In this edition is presented tang rible 
evidence that here in the Mississippi 
Valley is a territory that deserves pro- 
tection; that is worth saving for the mil- 
lions yet to come, who will make it the 
paradise of America.” 
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Various Views On 
Aircraft Register 


CLASSIFICATION APPROVED 





Some Criticism of Fact That One Coun- 
try, France, Has Been Given Predom- 
inant Position in This Venture 





The move several months ago in Paris 
to publish an international aircraft classi- 
fication book similar in purpose to! Lloydts 
Register for shipping has caused wide 
interest. Resolutions were passed in 
Paris to the effect that such information 
about airplanes should be published for 
use by aircraft underwriters and others 
interested in aviation. Herr Bruders, 
writing in a German publication, on this 
phase of international co-operation has 
this to say: 

“Every member society agrees neither 
to examine nor to approve the plans or 
the construction of a foreign aircraft, 
which previously or simultaneously was 
submitted for examination to some other 
member society, except with the con- 
sent of that society; nor to accept for 
classification a foreign aircraft which 
previously was classified with another 
member society, except where the change 
in registration of an aircraft brings it 
into the country of the society. 

“All documents and publications is- 
sued by a member society in connection 
with the classification of aircraft must 
carry the name of the “International 
Union” and also the name of the pub- 
lishing company. 

“Each member society should as soon 
as possible, engage in its own country 
the personnel necessary for classifica- 
tion. A copy of all reports about the 
classification work are to be sent to 
the society where the aircraft is regist- 
ered. 

“Each society shall have the right to 
appoint inspectors in foreign countries 
and to use them in connection with one 
or several of the member societies. All 
members shall in this way have the ad- 
vantage connected with the common em- 
ployment of inspectors in foreign coun- 
tries and they, therefore, shall as soon 
as practicable agree to principals gov- 
erning their selection and employment. 
Foreign inspectors shall send their re- 
ports directly to that society whose 
classification is conferred upon the air- 
craft. 

“Each member society can retain and 
apply in its own country, its own dues 
for classification work. All tariffs for 
dues shall be exchanged between the 
member societies. 

“For work in foreign countries, dues 
shall be fixed by International tariff 
which should be prepared at an early 
date by agreement between the mem- 
ber societies. 

“The members having recognized the 
advisability and the public usefulness of 
an international aircraft register, they 
agree to cooperate in the publication of 
such a volume to be called, “Aircraft In- 
ternational Register” (A. J. R.). Each so- 
ciety however, has the right to publish 
its own international register. The pub- 
lication and administration of the A. J. 
Rk. shall be in the hands of the Bureau 
Veritas. The first volume of the reg- 
ister shall appear in 1928. 

“The A. J. R. shall contain all air- 
craft classified by the member societies, 
and as far as this is possible all civil air- 
craft in operation.” 

Insurers have every reason to approve 
this development of aircraft classifica- 
tion, says the Holborn Agency Corp. of 
New York, reinsurance brokers. The 


agreements reached undoubtedly repre- 
sent a proper basis for the international 
cooperation 
aviation, 


which is so necessary in 
In detail, of course, the var- 








ious solutions cannot be considered as 
ideal. It would certainly have been bet- 
ter if the classification society of one 
country had not been given a predom- 
inant position over the others. It is 
understandable that the Bureau Veritas 
in Paris which proposed international 
cooperation and which was the first 
private company to actually undertake 
the classification of aircraft, was put at 
the head of the organization and is to 
publish the International Register. The 
future has to show whether this arrange- 
ment will prove satisfactory or whether 
the direction should be domiciled in a 
country which has no classification so- 
ciety belonging to the Union (Switzer- 
land or Holland). 

Further, it will be to the interest of 
the German aviation industry to work 
for an extension of the foregoing ar- 
rangements, so that the aircraft shall be 
classified and supervised by the classi- 
fication society of its native country, 
even while flying in foreign countries. 
To a certain extent, aircraft cannot be 
separated technically from their country 
of origin and their existence depends 
in a large measure on their home fac- 
tory. The classification society of the 
native country, therefore, should retain 
the work of classification. This should 
be of particular interest to insurers and 
aircraft operating companies whose eco- 
nomical interest is to have classification 
work done with utmost exactness and 
care. 





ISSUES “FLOATING CONTRACT” 
For a considerable time past Secretary 
Arthur M. Samuel of the English De- 
partment of Overseas Trade has been in- 
defatigable in his efforts to improve the 
facilities offered by the British Export 
Credits Guarantee Scheme with a view 
to developing British overseas trade. 
The latest plan, which has been evolved 
in consultation with chambers of com- 
merce, is what is termed a “floating con- 
tract,” under which the Government in- 
sures exporters against bad debts by 
taking up to 75% of the credit risk. A 
fundamental condition is that goods to 
be covered must be wholly or partly pro- 
duced or manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, and the Department’s assist- 
ance is limited to transactions which are 
dealt with on the basis of bills of ex- 
change. 





TO SAIL FOR BRAZIL SOON 

W. S. Cunningham, whose appoint- 
ment as South American east coast rep- 
resentative of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association was announced in 
these columns several weeks ago, will 
sail on Saturday, November 4, for Rio 
de Janeiro. He succeeds Col. Perrin C. 
Cothran who resigned to return to the 
Phoenix of Hartford. 


Invite Amendments To 
York-Antwerp Rules 


MARINE UNION RESOLUTION 





Members Asked to Submit Experience 
and Any Suggestions for Changes; 
How Rules Have Fared » 





That the York-Antwerp Rules of 1924 
may be amended is indicated by a reso- 
lution passed at the recent Lido meeting 
of the Internatoinal Marine Insurance 
Union. The resolution follows: 

“The General Meeting invites all mem- 
bers to report on their objections and 
experiences in respect of the York-Ant- 
werp Rules, 1924, and to that end to 
secure the assistance of the average ad- 
justers with whom they are in touch re- 
questing them to likewise report on any 
question which may have arisen in the 
course of their experience and which 
appears worthy of further consideration. 
The material so collected shall be sub- 
mitted by the International Unoin to the 
interested quarters for information.” 

This resolution does not prejudice the 
union’s standpoint laid down in the reso- 
lution passed some years ago and con- 
firmed last year, all committee members 
agreeing that the standpoint should be 
maintained in principle without the 
union advocating a revision of the York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1924. 

“So far as underwriters are con- 

cerned,” says a British newspaper, “the 
main feature of this resolution is specifi- 
cally stated that the standpoint of the 
union laid down some years ago, and 
confirmed last year, is not in any way 
prejudiced by the request that members 
shall report on their objections and ex- 
periences in respect of the York-Ant- 
werp Rules, 1924. In recent times the 
controversy with regard to these rules 
.has dropped somewhat into the back- 
ground. Earlier this year, as a result 
of the mediation of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, some progress 
was made towards agreement with Ger- 
man shipping interests with -regard to 
the adoption of the rules, and the differ- 
ences between Germany and other Eu- 
ropean maritime nations were reduced 
to a not insoluble problem connected 
with the treatment of general average 
deposits.” 

The United States, however, appears 
to be as far from agreement as ever, so 
far as the rules are concerned, and con- 
tinues to use the emasculate and variable 
code which was evolved some time ago, 
and which presumably is proving satis- 
factory to American interests. The reso- 
lution quoted above points, however, to 
the possibility of developments in the 
future, although it cannot be said 
whether these are likely to be imminent 
or long delayed. 

Undoubtedly the intention of the 
resolution is that when the inquiry with 
regard to objections and experience in 
respect of the York-Antwerp Rules, 
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1924, is complete the matter will be laid 
before the International Law Associa- 
tion, which of course, has been respon- 
sible for the York-Antwerp Rules ever 
since they were first coded in 1890, and 
which has never pretended that finality 
was reached when the present code was 
drafted at Stockholm three years ago, 
What action the Internatoinal Law As- 
sociation will then take it is impossible 
to forecast. It has been gathered, how- 
ever, that the association is not unfa- 
vorable to the policy of re-examining the 
Rules when they have been given a fair 
trial in practice, and it may be that this 
inquiry instituted by the International 
Marine Insurance Union may prove to 
be the first step towards bringing about 
a re-examination. In any case, nothing 
but good can come of the inquiry, in 
which it is to be noticed the assistance 
of average adjusters is to be invoked. 


Trade Paper Ads 
Pay, Dreher Finds 


(Continued from page 33) 





the standard type face. For purpose of 
obtaining perfect legibility from this 
strong-faced type we set the reading 
matter in two columns. 

We thus insured that each entire ad 
would be, although in good taste, unusu- 
ally striking to the eye and obtain rea- 
sonable conspicuousness among __ the 
printed pages of advertisements con- 
tained in each journal we used. 

Our campaign began in February 1927. 
It provided full-page insertions once a 
month in the following insurance busi- 
ness papers: The Eastern Underwriter, 
The Standard, The National Underwriter, 
Rough Notes, and The Insurance Field. 

Our appropriation for the campaign 
was only five thousand dollars ($5,000) 
and its final cost to us, inclusive of pre- 
paratory work and page space, was under 
this figure. 


Results Very Satisfactory 

As stated earlier in this brief, the con- 
crete resuits from the campaign were 
entirely satisfactory to us from con- 
servative or even severe standpoint of 
gross cost and actual, tangible returns. 
Although the direct inquiries and other 
forms of evidence that the advertise- 
ments were favorably read by insurance 
agents have not ceased, and probably 
will not cease for some time, we have 
to date received over» fifteen hundred 
and eighty-five requests for further in- 
formation concerning agency relations 
and for sample copies of The Accelerator 
We have of course investigated in the 
usual way, the character and abilities of 
those who have responded to our adver- 
tisements, and have found them, practi- 
cally without exception, to be of the 
high type and progressiveness that we 
want. : 

Our process of handling the inquiries 
we receive is, of course, to have them 
investigated by our special agents; there- 
fore, the advertisements have given us 
access to a rich new field of desirable 
prospective agents from which we ex- 
pect conservatively to bring a very satis- 
factory number onto our books. 


Business Papers Best 

It is our belief that by directing our 
advertising efforts through the channels 
of the business papers, rather than of 
the great popular publications we have 
removed from reader-agents’ minds any 
suspicions that we were seeking merely 
to lay the ground work for eventually 
pre-empting local fields ourselves rather 
than selling through authorized inde- 
pendent agents. Our close study of this 
subject had convinced us that it was 0 
major importance for us to obtain inde- 
pendent agents having ability and large 
personal clienteles, rather than to seek 
to take upon our own shoulders any 
part of the herculean task of educating 
the public to think in terms of individual 
insurance organizations. 

The success of our campaign in the 
business papers strengthens our convic- 
tion that this decision and its other fun- 
damentals were sound. 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 








Nat'l Agency Committee 
Determined To Clear 
Up Chicago Situation 


TO HOLD NEXT MEETING THERE 





Called Key to Acquisition Cost Problem; 
Plea of Mass. Men for More Auto 
Commissions Turned Down 





Members of the National Agency Com- 
mittee of the Conference on Casualty 
Acquisition Cost and Field Supervision 
emerged from their meeting in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters offices last week with the 
determination that the acquisition cost 
situation in Chicago must be brought 
into line. The first determined step to- 
ward this end will be when this com- 
mittee meets in the near future with 
the company executives, branch man- 
agers and agents in Chicago. In the 
meantime the National Surety is holding 
its resignation from the conference in 
abeyanée. : 

It was definitely agreed at the meet- 
ing that Chicago loomed up as the key 
situation. If conditions there continue 
to be bad and it is demonstrated that 
the National Agency Committee lacks 
the power to control them, there is 
bound to be a spread of such conditions 
to other cities. 


Won’t Admit Defeat 

It is for this reason that the National 
Agency Committee simply won’t admit 
defeat. “The Chicago situation must be 
cleared up,” was the impelling keynote 
of the meeting. 

Discussion centered around the grant- 
ing of too much relief under the rules 
to some companies to the disadvantage 
of others. Other companies, it was 
pointed out, haven’t come into line at 
all. Hints were dropped that the rules 
were being violated openly by a few car- 
riers who hadn’t pledged themselves to 
observe them. 

One executive present lamented over 
the fact that the affairs in Chicago were 
being aggravated by a lack of confidence 
of the local agents. The predominating 
influence there is that of the general 
agency which differs from New York 
City where companies have branch man- 
agers. About as much as the company 
men can expect from the general agents 
is their pledge to the effect that they 
won't pay excess commissions. 


Bay State Men Kick at 17.2% 
Commission 
Another matter discussed at length 
was the commission received by Massa- 
chusetis general agents under the com- 
pulsory automobile liability law in that 
state. The committee heard the com- 
plaint of a delegation from the Bay 
State that they simply couldn’t do busi- 
Ness on an overwriting commission of 
172%, They pointed out the result of 
a questionnaire sent out by Wesley E. 
Monk, insurance commissioner of the 
State, which indicated that their ex- 
Denses were 9%. One general agency in 
Oston with a premium income of $160,- 
up to September 1 of this year made 
a proiit on its automobile business of 
less than $500 to divide among its five 
Partners, 
The National Agency Committee ex- 
Plained to the delegation why the com- 


Interest Shown In 
New General Surety 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE ON BOARD 





To Feature the Guaranteeing of Obliga- 
tions; To Have $2,500,000 
Capital; $4,500,000 Surplus 





Surety executives picked up their ears 
this week when they heard of the pro- 
posed formation of a new surety com- 
pany called the General Surety, which is 
to start with a capital of $2,500,000 and 
$4,000,000 surplus. This company will 
have its offices at 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and while it will be author- 
ized by the N. Y. Insurance Department 
to write a general surety business, it is 
expected that its principal activities will 
be in the field of guaranteeing secured 
obligations, corporate and otherwise, to 
banks, bankers and trust companies. 

Twenty-one men, mostly executives of 
important banking institutions, are 
listed on the board of directors. The 
only two insurance men listed are J. 
Scofield Rowe, president, Metropolitan 
Casualty, and Conrad N. Pitcher, a di- 
rector in the Lumber Mutual Casualty 
of New York. It is interesting to note 
that five of the General Surety’s direc- 
tors are also directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Casualty. 

The organization committee of the 
company consists of C. Stanley Mitchell, 
the dynamic head of the Central Mer- 
cantile Bank & Trust Co.; David H. 
Knott, president, National American Co., 
and Harold G. Aron, chairman, execu- 
tive committee, International Germanic 
Trust Co. 

Subscription books of the General 
Surety opened up this week with the 
stock selling at $65 a share. 


TO CONDUCT PUBLICITY SURVEY 








Surety Association Has Appropriated 
$10,000 for This Purpose; Badgerow 
Chairman of Committee 
One of the most important actions tak- 
en at the annual meeting of the Surety 
Association of America last week was to 
authorize the appropriation of $10,000 for 
the purpose of conducting a survey into 
national advertising. This matter has 
been up for the consideration of the as- 
sociation for some time and it is known 
that its members are favorable to the 

project. 

H. G. Badgerow, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Casualty, is chairman of the na- 
tional publicity campaign committee, and 
will submit the results of the survey at 
the next meeting of the association. 








panies could not pay more than 17.2%. 
An analysis of the premium dollar in 
Massachusetts was given, showing ex- 
actly where the money was going and 
proving to the general agents from that 
state that not another cent could be 
squeezed out for them so long as the 
present rates for automobile insurance 
continued to be in force. In fact, it was 
stated that the companies were losing 
money on this business. 

One further action taken at this meet- 
ing was to adopt a rule to bring cer- 
tain kinds of service offices under the 
jurisdiction of the National Agency 
Committee. 
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J ersey Compensation 
Rates Inadequate 


CLAIM OF CASUALTY AGENTS 





Some Companies Cancelling Policies; 
Loss Ratio for 1926 67.70%; 
State Fund Looms Up 





Unless there is a revision of compen- 
sation rates in New Jersey there is a 
possibility of a state fund being estab- 
lished. These: were the sentiments ex- 
pressed at the meeting of the Casualty 
Underwriters’ Association which was 
held on Wednesday of last week in the 
Down Town Club in Newark. 

The compensation question has become 
a critical one in the state and many 
of the companies have been slowly can- 
celling policies, while other companies 
have almost discontinued writing ‘these 
risks. 

Companies and agents say that it would 
not be asking too much to have the 
rates increased about 15%. This, they 
say would at least give them an even 
break. The loss ratio in the entire state 
for 1926 amounted to 67.70%, which is 
clear evidence that there must be some 
sort of an advancement in rates. 

Ask Bureau to Take Up Question 


At the meeting of the association reso- 
lutions were drawn up and addressed to 
the Compensation Rating Bureau of 
New Jersey with the request that the 
bureau give the compensation § rate 
question some consideration. 

At the office of the .Compensation 
Rating Bureau in Newark, it was stated 
by A. R. Lawrence, its chairman, that 
a communication had been received from 
the Casualty Underwriters’ Association 
but that there would be no revision in 
rates for the present. 

“Rates are revised, made up and put 
into effect on June 30,” said Mr. Law- 
rence. At the time the present rates 
were made up, they were fully adequate 
for the situation in the state but within 
the past few months unforeseen things 
have developed. The companies feel, 
said Mr. Lawrence, that there should 
be a revision of rates but once a year. 

Another phase of the high loss ratio 
that has developed is the high awards 
which have been made by the Compen- 
sation Board which, in the opinion of 


RAPS THEFT COMPROMISES 





Bankers’ Association Finds Insurance 
Companies Actions in Recovering 
Property Demoralizing 


Compromising with criminals when- 
ever expedient in return for restitution 
of stolen property as practiced by some 
insurance companies was scored by the 
protective committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association in a report to the 
executive committee made in connection 
with the annual meeting held in Hous- 
ton, Tex., last week. The report, pre- 
sented by James A. Baum, manager of 
the protective department, read in part: 

“Gratifying as the results of the as- 
sociation’s system of conducting nation- 
wide and relentless investigations have 
been in the pursuit of bank criminals, 
the committee regrets to find a growing 
tendency on the part of the banks with 
insured losses to compromise or relent 
in the prosecution of confessed criminals. 
If equally intensive measures toward 
prosecution were followed by the casual- 
ty and surety companies which under- 
write the losses suffered from criminal 
attacks, there would be fewer bank 
criminals at large and less inducement 
for the insured banks to settle by resti- 
tution or otherwise condone the mis- 
deeds of criminals. 

“The spread of crime in this country 
warrants no compromise in the prosecu- 
tion of criminals, and the committee 
deprecates the fact that the possibilities 
of salvage on an insuréd loss too often 
seem to determine the underwriters’ ac- 
tion in prosecuting those responsible for 
losses which are insured. Unless the 
prospects for salvage are promising it is 
not uncommon for the insurance compa- 
nies to do little more than spread the 
loss among their coinsurers.” 





some agents and companies, have been 
in some instances excessive. 

When some officials and agents were 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter as 
to whether they thought there was a 
possibility of a state fund being estab- 
lished there appeared to be a divided 
opinion. It was stated by one agent 
that something would have to be done, 
as the companies were dropping ‘out 
gradually and it was only a matter of , 
time before no companies would be writ- 
ing compensation risks. Others, however, 
stated that they were of the belief that 
the situation would be cleared up within 
a short time with the hope of an in- 
crease in rates. 
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Wants Rehabilitation 
Act of 1920 Repealed 


VA. MANUFACTURERS TELL WHY 


Feel That Surplus in Premium Tax Fund 


Should Be Used to Form 
Actuarial Department 





Inasmuch as only a meager portion of 
funds appropriated from compensation 
premium tax funds are being used for 
the benefit of employes injured in the 
course of their employment and coming 
under the compensation act, the work- 
men’s compensation committee of the 
Virginia Manufacturers’ Association rec- 
ommended in a report submitted at the 
annual meeting of that association held 
last week in Lynchburg that steps be 
taken looking to the repeal of the next 
session of the legislature of the rehabili- 
tation act of 1920. 

The association also seeks to have all 
other existing laws amended which pro- 
vide for or make reference to an ap- 
propriation being made from the com- 
pensation premium tax fund for the bu- 
reau of rehabilitation. The committee 
recommended further that if this is ac- 
complished then any surplus existing in 
the premium tax fund over and above 
the amount necessary for the industrial 
commission organization expenses might 
be employed for adding an actuarial de- 
partment to the other departments of the 
industrial commission. At the same 
time the committee made it clear that 
it was not in any sense encouraging such 
an organization as would ultimately re- 
sult in the establishment of a state in- 
surance fund. 





NOT LIABLE FOR BOY 





Injured Lad Was Too Young For Quarry 
Work; Supreme Court Releases 
Maryland Casualty 
Workers who are employed contrary 
to law are not covered by workmen's 
compensation laws, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled last week in_ the 
case of the Campbell Contracting Com- 
pany against the Maryland Casualty. 
Ovid Stone, a boy between the ages of 
14 and 16, was managing a hoist and 
doing odd jobs about a quarry of the 
Campbell concern located in North Caro- 
lina. The laws of that state rule that 
children of that age may not be em- 

ployed in a quarry. 

Stone was injured. He sued and won 
a judgment from the contractors for 
$2,500 and costs. The casualty company 
refused to pay on the grounds that the 
boy was employed contrary to the law 
and that they were therefore not liable. 
After discussion, as to whether or not 
the boy was wrongfully employed, the 
court found that he was, and that the 
contractor, rather than the indemnity, 
was liable. 


RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


The 1927 Red Cross roll call in the 
insurance field in New York City will 
be covered by an organized group made 
up of A. F. Lafrentz, vice-president of 
the American Surety, who will be as- 
sisted by C. G. Eldrege, personnel mana- 
ger, as chairman of the Fire Insurance 
group which will also cover Casualty and 
Underwriters. Charles R. Page, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund, is chairman of the Ma- 
rine group. A similarly organized Life In- 
surance group and an Insurance Brokers 
group will also function in the campaign 
organization, each under its own chair- 
man. The chairmen of the groups cov- 
ering the Insurance field, of whom Mr. 
Lefrentz and Mr. Page served as chair- 
men of similarly organized groups in the 
roll call endeavor last year, anticipate 
even more generous support for the com- 
ing appeal and aim at a unanimous en- 
rollment of the personnel throughout 


their field. 


CASUALTY LECTURES 





Course Under Auspices N. J. Society of 
Insurance; To Be Held in Commer- 
cial Casualty and Globe Building 


The casualty lecture program which 
has been arranged by the New Jersey 
Society of Insurance, will be held in the 
Commercial Casualty and Globe Indem- 
nity buildings in Newark. 

The intermediate class will meet Mon- 
day afternoons at 5 o’clock in the audi- 
torium of the Commercial Casualty Co., 
43 Washington Square, Newark, N. J. 
The first lecture was given Monday, Oc- 
tober 24, the subject being “Public Lia- 
bility Insurance—The Law of Negli-” 
gence” by Mr. Wiley of the Globe In- 
demnity. 

The- junior course will also be given 
Monday afternoons at 5 o’clock in the 
auditorium, or such other place as may 
be designated in the home office build- 
ing of the Globe Indemnity, Washington 
Square, Newark. The first lecture in 
the junior course will be “The Kinds of 
Insurance Companies—Stock, Mutual 
and Reciprocal,” the lecturer being 
Winant Van Winkle, secretary of the 
Commercial. This lecture will be given 
Monday, October 31. 

The membership and registration fee, 
including examinations, for the entire 
year’s lecture course is $6.00. This se- 
ries of lectures has been and will con- 
tinue to be handled by men actively en- 
gaged in the insurance business, of emi- 
nent standing in their several profes- 
sional capacities and the subject will no 
doubt in every case be presented in an 
authoritative manner. 





GET SUN INDEMNITY 


Snyder Brothers, large general agents 
of Louisville, recently became general 
agents for the Sun Indemnity in Ken- 
tucky and Indiana, taking over the en- 
tire territory, including some six or seven 
general agents in the two states. 


SURETY SUED WiTH MARSHAL 


Government Would Collect Expense 
Money Paid Employes in Alleged 
Irregular Manner 
Action has been brought by the United 
States Government against former 
United States Marshal William R. Pal- 
mer and the American Surety for recov- 
ery of $345 paid out contrary to federal 
regulations. The government makes no 
claim that Mr. Palmer benefited by the 
amount, but holds that as. it was not 
properly paid out he and his bonds are 

liable. 

The United States Marshal is paymas- 
ter for government employes in his dis- 
trict. Department of Justice workers 
prepare their expense and travel ac- 
counts every three months and turn them 
over to the marshal, who pays what is 
due and forwards the bills to the office 
of the Comptroller-General in Washing- 
ton. Certain of these bills approved by 
Palmer were returned with the comment 
that $600 of the sum could not be al- 
lowed, having been paid in a manner not 
in accordance with federal regulations. 
After a protest, the amount not allowed 
was lowered to $345. 

Mr. Palmer resigned as marshal for 
the Connecticut_district in October, 1921. 
The American Surety was his bondsman 
for that office. 








iNSURES MOTOR BUS PATRONS 


The postal authorities in Germany, 
which runs a large number of regular 
motor-bus services in all parts of the 
country, have recently introduced an in- 
surance policy against accidents for the 
benefit of its patrons. A svstem of sup- 
plying ten tickets, available for use at 
any time within two months, at a re- 
duction of 20% on the usual fares has 
also been adopted. 
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to serve you. 








A FEW POINTERS 
ON THE STANDARD 


Consider them before making any other change. 
An American Company, 43 years old, with over 
$23,000,000 in assets and over 5,000 representa- 


A nation-wide organization of insurance experts 


An organized advertising department furnishing 
you with direct mail, newspaper and magazine 
campaigns, sales ideas and suggestions. 


A friendly company that has pleased both agents 
and assureds year after year. 


It will pay you to investigate the 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, COMPANY 


DETROIT 


One of the Oldest and One of the Largest 
Casualty and Bonding Companies in America 
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Newark Safety Council 
Invites Public To Join 


BECOME INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 





Will Reduce Accidents on Highways, 
Place of Employment and in 
the Home 





With the sanction of the casualty 
companies in New Jersey, plans for a 
wider and more effective campaign for 
safety has been made by the public edu- 
cation committee of the Newark Safety 
Council. The announcement was made 
last week at a luncheon which was civen 
at the Newark Athletic Club at which 
fifty members of the council 
present. 

For the purpose of stimulating gen- 
eral public interest in the work of the 
council it has been arranged to extend 
an invitation to the general public to be- 
come individual members. Heretofore 
the membership has been confined to 
industrial organizations and_ business 
firms. 

According to H. D. Craig, chairman 
of the committee, the board of govern- 
ors and trustees of the council* are of 
the opinion that many citizens would 
like to be associated with safety work, 
which would have a tendency to reduce 
accidents, not alone on the public high- 
way, but at their place of employment 
and in the homes. 

Membership Open to All 


The membership will be open to every- 
one who wants to join in the move- 
ment of safety work and will not im- 
pose any responsibilities on the part of 
new members, except to aid the safety 
council in their work and campaigns 
that are held during the year. 

Mr. Craig announced that individual 
members would be sought in a drive to 
continue until the first week in No- 
vember. 

During the past year the work of the 
safety council has reduced accidents on 
the highway and in industrials more 
than 50%, and the reduction it is be- 
lieved will be far greater with the gen- 
eral public members of the organization. 

It is also expected that many of those 
prominent in casualty insurance circles 
will join the movement and it is possible 
that lectures will be given by insurance 
officials from time to time on_ safety 
work. 


were 





FINE SHOWING OF F. & D. HERE 


N. Y. Office of Company Credits 
’ Brokers with $3,344,774 of Business 
Tallied in 9 Months of 1927 

The Fidelity & Deposit, through the 
management of its "New York office, 
paid another tribute to the brokers of 
New York last week when it made 
known in the form of paid advertising 
that the volume of $3,344,774 produced 
by this office in the first nine months 
of this year came entirely from the 
brokers in the metropolitan district. | 

The production in 1922 was $2,009,160 
in New York as contrasted with $4,131, 
559 in 1926. Says the company: “Long 
ago we recognized the fact that brokers 
were largely responsible for the devel- 
opment and growth of the fidelity, sure 
ty and burglary business, so built out 
organization to do business through them 
only.” 


BROOKLYN “Y” CLASSES 

Evening classes in casualty, surety and 
fire insurance are being given this scas0om 
at the Bedford branch of the Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A. The casualty courses ate 
under the supervision of Harold P. Hall, 
manager, casualty department, Centuly 
Indemnity in New York. George , 
Hayes, vice-president, Union Indemnity 
in New York, is in charge of the surely 
work. W. B. Lutz, assistant genet 
agent, Phoenix Assurance, handles the 
fire courses. 
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Richardson on Status 
Of Compensation Rates 


NO PROFITS IN THE BUSINESS 





Says Difficult Situation Confronts Com- 
panies; Question Wisdom of Dis- 
criminating Against Small Risks 





Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, in his 
message to the agents, which appears in 
the current number of the company’s 
publication, has some pertinent things to 
say about compensation insurance. The 
message is as follows: 

“The problems of compensation insur- 
ance are still under lively discussion. For 
seven long years it has been an un- 
profitable line and from present appear- 
ances the day is still far off when we 
shall be out of the slough of despond 
into which it has thrown us. Weary of 
struggling, some of the companies are 
making brave efforts to reduce their 
commitments. It is a strange situation. 
It seems that small risks do not pay 
whereas large ones do, and instead of 
increasing the rates all around the stock 
company members of the National Coun- 
cil want to charge a policy fee on all 
risks and to have two sets of rates, one 
for risks showing an annual premium 
of less than $400 and one for those show- 
ing $400 and more. The mutual com- 
pany members oppose the plan. Al- 
though the stock companies write most 


; of the small risks, in fact most of the 


business, the mutuals have an equal num- 
ber of votes. How the larger interest 
of the stock companies came to place it- 
self in the hands of the mutuals is a 
long story. tI is enough to say that 
their main object was to disarm public 
criticism by delegating the important 
function of rate-making to a body in 
which both classes of insurers would 
have equal representation and over 
which the National Convention of In¢ 
surance Commissioners would exercise 
supervision through a liason officer whose 
salary would be paid by the carriers. It 
was political action in the best sense 
in that it recognized the public interest 
as paramount and sought to fashion an 
equitable method of rate-making that 
would be above criticism. 
Rates Too Low 

“It became painfully apparent in. 1923 
that compensation rates were too low 
and the mutuals were being hard pressed 
to keep up their dividends. A few of 
them pushed the automobile line in or- 
der to give them the wider spread that 
has enabled the stock companies to 
make up the losses in one department 
by profits in another. Most of them 
were in favor of an arbitrary increase 
in the rates. However, on this occasion 
the leading stock companies put up op- 
Position for reasons which may have 
been political or may have been based 
on a desire to work out an automatic 
Plan of rate-making in which the ele- 
ment of guesswork would be entirely 
eliminated. However, as time went on 
it became more and more apparent that 
the automatic method would not provide 
adequate rates over the entire field. So 
the stock company members formed a 
committee to investigate the rate-making 
Problem which committee made the dis- 
covery that the small risks were the 
main cause of the trouble. Whether the 
Present opposition of the mutual mem- 
ers of the stock company plan is mere- 
ly returning them a Roland for an Oli- 
ver we would not presume to say, but 
the history of the National Council 
would lead one to assume that there is a 
definite conflict of interest between the 
two groups. Stated in plain terms the 
Mutuals want substantial rates, particu- 
larly for the large risks of which they 
Set more than their share, so that they 
can pay substantial dividends and thus 
fulfill the promises they make when they 
Solicit the business. It is quite natural 
and is not a criminal desire. Their pol- 
‘tyholders under good management will 
Set their money back anyway, even if 
they are charged too much at the be- 


ginning. It does mean, however, that 
as a group they are prone to oppose any 
suggestions to give the stock companies 
a position of equality with them in ref- 
erence to the large: and more desirable 
risks. What are the stock company 
members going to do under the circum- 
stances? We do not know. However, 
it is plain they cannot live together in 
the same house unless they are all pre- 
pared to live and let live. It is here 
that we touch upon the real trouble. 
The Small Risks 

“Tt is a question whether any com- 
pany, even under continuous pressure of 
adverse circumstances, is entitled to dis- 
criminate against small risks because 
they are unprofitable. The applicant for 
insurance has not placed us under any 
compulsion as to what premium we shall 
charge him for his coverage as long as 
it is fair and reasonable; but he is un- 
der the compulsion of insuring. Our 
compulsion is partly of our own making 
and partly to be attributed to the over- 
weening desire of some state officials to 
make it as difficult as possible to secure 
premiums commensurate with the risks 
involved. There is this much, however, 
to be said in defense of the position of 
those in authority: the carriers have 
never shown a united front. Whenever 
some of them have banded together to 
ask for relief there has usually been a 
powerful dissenting voice which, to mix 
the metaphors, has upset the apple cart. 
There is too much at stake for this kind 
of thing. It is like a battle of pygmies 
on Mount Olympus where the poisoned 
darts have injured friend even more than 
foe. If we want peace the first thing 
to be done is to stack up the blow- 
pipes. 

Q::stes Commissioner Beha 

“Superintendent Beha is a_ shrewd 
man. He has said to the contending 
parties, ‘Go ahead and settle your differ- 
ences! If you agree then there is noth- 
ing for me to do except to satisfy my- 
self that your demands are fair. If you 
cannot agree let me know the points of 


difference and I will wield the cudgels, 
let the blows fall where they may.’ 

“We would be less than human if we 
did not admit that we are interested in 
the outcome. If the problem is not 
grappled with and settled now it will not 
be long before a large number of em- 
ployers, and those the least able to help 
themselves in the matter of finding pro- 
tection against the ponderous liabilities 
imposed by the Compensation Law, will 
waken up to the fact that they are be- 
ing hampered and harrassed because the 
compensation carriers are indulging in 
cheap political warfare. For that reason 
no harm can be done by throwing a lit- 
tle light on the subject.” 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS ELECTED 





New Massachusetts Casualty Has Strong 
Directorate Mostly Composed 
of Boston Men 


The Massachusetts Casualty which 
got off to a good start about a month 
ago, specializing in accident and health 
insurance, elected its board of directors 
last week at a meeting of the stockhold- 


ers. It consists of the following men: 

Isaac W. Chick, president, John C. Pray Co., 
Boston; Walter C. Lewis, president and_ di- 
rector, Western New York Utilities Co., Bos- 
ton; F. E. Linder, vice-president, Edmund Sey- 
mour Co., New York; George J. Martin, presi- 
dent, Martin Mfg. Co., West Newton,, Mass.; 
Fred S. Moore, secretary of the company; Fred 
H. Moore, treasurer, Page Broom Co., of 
Charlestown, Mass.; E. Frank Pitman, presi- 
dent, E. F. Pitman Co., Boston; E. Prescott 
Rowe, president of the company; Henry_ 
Rowe, vice-president of the company; William 
G. Rueter, importer and exporter in Boston 
and Grafton Smith, investments, Boston. 





HAND WORTH $35,000 
A right hand was valued at $35.000 
when that amount was awarded to Carl 
Fleischaker, 60, whose hand was ampu- 
tated after an accident. 





The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
Hummell & Perry as its general agents 
in Wilmington, N. C. 
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A $1,000,000 Tribute 
Tendered To One Man 


HOW STANDARD HONORED THOM 





September Drive Commemorating His 
40 Years With Company Was 
Greatest in Its History 





Standard Accident producers certainly 
did not let the opportunity slip by in 
September to pay tribute to John Thom, 
vice-president of the company, who has 
been with the organization for forty 
years. Says the current issue of the 
“Standard Cog”: 

“The producers—from 
branch office and general agent to the 
part time broker—on ‘September—Re- 
member—John Thom Month’ has been 
gigantic. Think of a million dollars in 
new business as a testimonial to one 
man. 


“As a memorable tribute to Mr. 
Thom, who recently finished forty years 
of service with the Standard and its field 
force, the producers came through to 
make this month the greatest in the 
forty-three years of Standard’s history. 
The record surpasses anything ever ac- 
complished before. It greatly exceeded 
expectations of everybody at the home 
office who are so well acquainted with 
the group of keen intelligent ‘record 
busters’ representing the Standard. 

“Complete figures on the entire month 
are now available as we go to press. 
Telegrams advise us of business sent 
during the closing hours of the month 
which have not reached us. Each mail 
continues to bring in September new 
business—the last final effort of every 
producer to show his sentiments for Mr. 
Thom. 

“We do know that there is still suf- 
ficient new September business on its 
way from different branch offices to 
make September 1927 double that of 
1926—the greatest September ever—and 
the climax to all production records ever 
produced before for Standard. 

“Business written: 


“September 1926—$1,094,673.48. 

“September 1927—$1,953,940.28. 

“This tribute could only have been 
made by an inspired group of insurance 
men working together for a certain 
result.” 


response of 





AWARDED UNIQUE CLAIM 





Connecticut Superior Court Gives Com- 
pensation for Injury of Employe 
Washing Car on Sunday 
An employe injured on a Sunday while 
cleaning his own automobile which he 
used for the service of his employer, is 
entitled to compensation, according to 
a decision made this week by Judge 
Newell Jennings, in the Connecticut Su- 
perior Court, in favor of Harold G. 
Howe, a licensed embalmer of Man- 
chester, who made a claim against his 
employer, Watkins Bros. and_ the 

American Mutual Liability Co. 

While cleaning the engine of his car, 
Sunday, April 29, 1926, Mr. Howe in- 
jured his right index finger and infec- 
tion set in. He claimed that he owned 
the car and used it to go on the under- 
taking business of his employer at all 
times of the day and night, and that 
the cleaning of the car was to put it in 
commission for this service. The in- 
surer opposed the claim on the theory 
that the injury did not arise out of 
and in the course of his employment. 

The compensation commissioner 
awarded Mr. Howe compensation of $20 
a week for a period not to exceed 312 
weeks. He is still in the hospital. The 
case came to the Superior Court on 
appeal by the employer and insurer. 
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The Moss Brothers 





TWO STRIKING, SUCCESSFUL PERSONALITIES 





Their Father Hartwig Moss Was a Planter, Mer- 
chant and Insurance Agent; They Started As 
Office Boys Under Old Colored Servitor; 
Present Connections of Union 
Indemnity Company Chiefs 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Some kind of a rabbit’s foot must be 
in the possession of W. Irving Moss 
and Mike M., his brother, who are re- 
spectively president and vice-president 
of the Union Indemnity Co., New Or- 
leans. They have a lot of other affi- 
liations, too, including banking and in- 
dustrials. 

Their extraordinary success 1s a mat- 
ter of only a few years, and is anything 
but mushroom in its nature. They have 
constantly built the ‘resources of their 
insurance establishments as well as add- 
ed to their influence and power and con- 











MIKE M. MOSS 


nections. The insurance newspapers 
having had considerable to say about 
their companies, this story will deal more 
with their personalities. 

Their work represents most vividly 
what two men can do, starting without 
resources of any kind. Their position in 
the world of insurance, finance and busi- 
ness in New Orleans has been recognized 
and has been broadening to other parts 
of the country. In New York they have 
owned for some time a building in Mai- 
den Lane and due to expansion it be- 
came necessary for them to purchase 
another one on Cedar street. 

Their success has been closely followed 
by the agency forces of the country and 
upon a number of occasions leading 
agencies have gone to them at New Or- 
leans and asked for a representation. 

“We like the way you do things,” the 
Moss brothers were told, “and want to 
travel along with you.” 

Hartwig Moss Becomes an Insurance 

Agent in New Orleans 

When they started out in life, W. Irv- 
ing and Mike M. Moss had no advan- 
tages. Flooded out of his cotton plan- 
tation near Waterproof, La., their father 
came to New Orleans in 1898 without a 
cent. At that time W. Irving was a 
baby. 

Besides being a planter in Waterproof, 
Hartwig Moss was also an insurance 
agent and merchant. When he came to 
New Orleans he decided to become an 





insurance agent and eventually started 
the Hartwig Moss Insurance Agency on 
the site of the present skyscraper, the 
Union Indemnity Building at Baronne 
and Gravier streets. The business grew 
and when Hartwig Moss died in 1912 
the premiums of the agency were $300,- 
000. The premiums now are something 
like $3,000,000 a year. 

At the time of his father’s death Irv- 
ing was 17 and Mike was 12. Both at- 
tended public school. Irving went 


through high school and won a scholar- 
ship at Tulane University. 


When his 


W. IRVING MOSS 


father became ill he had to go to work 
and got a job as an office boy in his 
father’s agency. 

His principal boss was Black Moss, a 
colored retainer of the elder Moss house- 
hold for so many years that he auto- 
matically became invested with his 
name. 

Black Moss was a messenger for Hart- 
wig Moss. And so Irving started his 
business career working for the mes- 
senger. 

Later on Mike went through the same 
apprenticeship under Black Moss. Mike, 
however, had been able to put in three 
years at Tulane University before it was 
necessary for him to become an active 
producer. 


Neither of the boys were long content 
to run errands. They went up and down 
the street soliciting insurance. As the 
brothers grew their characteristics were 
brought out more vividly. Thus, Irving 
became the inside man and Mike the 
outside man and mixer. 

At the age of 24 Irving became the 
president of the Hartwig Moss Insurance 
agency. Mike became vice-president. 

They built up their casualty business 
in five years from $30,000 to nearly 
$900,000. 

Origin of Union Indemnity 

One day a man came in to sell them 
some metal signs. He had a monopoly 
on the metal signs of the companies and 
agencies and was spreading them around 
the office of Edward Kory, one of the 
executives then in the Hartwig Moss 
agency and at the present time second 
vice-president of the Union Indemnity. 

Kory looked at the names of all the 
insurance companies on the signs spread 
out by the manufacturer. It struck him 
that the Hartwig Moss agency was big 
enough to have a company of its own. 
In a rush of enthusiasm he _ burst 
into the office of W. Irving Moss and 
told him what he had in mind. As the 
two brothers had been thinking of the 
idea as well, President Moss said: 

“I’m glad you came in. We'll get busy 
right away. You give that man a ten- 
tative order for signs and we'll call the 
company the Union Indemnity.” 

A man of decisive action, Irving. Moss 
reached for his hat and called on several 
bankers with the result that in less than 
a week more than $1,000,000 had been 
subscribed. 

That was in November, 1919. By De- 
cember 5 the new company had its char- 
ter. By December 15 it had completed 
a set of policies. Every form of casualty 
insurance except steam boiler had been 
printed and was ready for use. 

The company did not take long to 
build up an agency plant, soon getting 
several hundred agents and at the start 
all in the territory about New Orleans. 
There were about five states. 

The Moss Brothers’ First Expansion 

Program 

With the growth of the insurance busi- 
ress in the territory where the Union 
Indemnity operated, Irving and Mike be- 
gan to look for broader fields in which 
to operate, and in 1920 the Union In- 
demnity reinsured the Great Eastern 
Casualty which was planted in the East 
and Mid-West. That was the first step 
of the company’s expansion program. 

At the present time, allied with the 
Union Indemnity are the Northwestern 
Casualty, the La Salle Fire and the 
Union Title Guarantee. The assets of 
these companies flying the Moss banner 
are about $15,000,000. 

As the Moss brothers branched out in 
insurance they also extended their ac- 
tivities in other directions. W. Irving 
Moss organized the Marine Bank, now 
the fourth largest in the city. 

Among other enterprises with which 
they are affiliated are the Hibernia 
Bank, Laundry & Dry Cleaning Service, 
Guaranty Development Co. and Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Co. The Guaranty De- 
velopment Co. owns the Roosevelt and 
Bienville hotels in New Orleans and the 
Union Indemnity Building. 

The Hartwig Moss Insurance Agency, 
by the way, is the largest in the South. 
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In a story about these New Orleans 
insurance brothers, Thomas Ewing Dab. 
ney, famous Southern writer, sketched 
them in a New Orleans newspaper in 
part as follows: 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that a man 
so slender, so outspoken as W. Irving 
Moss could be leader in such large f- 
nancial enterprises; and it doesn’t seem 
reasonable that Mike, whose saddle 
horse knows the meaning of 285 pounds, 
could be anybody’s kid brother. 

“W. Irving is quiet; of the student 
type, and his principal recreation js 
work. He built his home near a golf 
links so that he wouldn’t lose any time 
getting to the tee-off. He is at his office 
at 8:30 o'clock.” 

Mike Moss is a character, one of the 
best wits in the South. His practical 
jokes are town talk. Incidentally, he is 
blunt spoken. When it comes to win- 
ning friendships it would be difficult to 
match him. 

The owner of a dozen horses and many 
head of cattle, he drives around the 
streets in a vehicle once owned by a 
member of the Vanderbilt family, be- 
hind a team of horses. 

This story should not conclude with- 
out saying something of the versatile 
Mike as a cook. He is the best cream 
cheese maker in the South and it is in 
great demand from his friends. 

Give Mike a couple of eggs, and— 
well, he can show the chefs of the Roose- 
velt and Bienville a number of things. 
In fact, if all of his insurance, finan- 
cial and business enterprises go broke, 
Mike has an outstanding offer from a 
chain of New York restaurants that is 
exceedingly attractive. 

But, alas for New York epicures, these 
Moss brothers, if they haven’t got a rab- 
bit’s foot, have got something. Maybe 
it’s the goods. 





LICENSES ARE REVOKED 





Comm. Beha Takes Action in Case of 

Dyobsa Agency, Morris Baum and 

raham Friedman 

By order of Commissioner Beha, the 
agent’s and broker’s licenses of the Dy- 
obsa Agency, Inc., 144 Montague street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to represent the Sun 
Indemnity, have been revoked on the 
ground of having been found guilty of 
dishonest practices and failing to account 
for premiums collected. Arthur S. Boyd 
has been denied an individual applica- 
tion for a license by the commissioner 
as he feels that Mr. Boyd, as former 
president of the Dyobsa Agency, should 
be held accountable for the acts of that 
agency. ; 

Mr. Boyd was formerly assistant 
United States manager of the Norweg- 
ian Globe. Prior to that he was assist- 
ant manager of the General Casualty 
& Surety of New York which later be- 
came the General Reinsurance Corpora 
tion. 

The insurance commissioner has also 
revoked the broker’s license of Abraham 
Freidman, 407 Sutter Avenue, Brooklyn, 
for having violated Section 65 of the 
Insurance Law (Rebating Sec.) in that 
he offered free towing, free clock re- 
pairing, free “flats” and free mono- 
grams as inducements to the insured to 
procure taxi-cab insurance through him 
as a broker. 

Morris Baum, 35 East 110th street, 
New York City, has had his agents 
license to represent the Pacific Mutual 
Life revoked for having failed to ac- 
count for premiums collected from the 
Lincoln Fraternal Benefit Association, 
and also for having made a false an 
injurious statement regarding the Lin- 
coln National Association. 





LICENSED IN CALIFORNIA 
The Glens Falls Indemnity has been li- 
censed in California. At the present time 
this company will not attempt to opef- 
ate in that territory but will perfect 
some form of organization later on. 
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NEVER BEFORE COULD 
YOU GET SUCH SERVICE 
FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


With the recent increase in capitalization the National Surety Company is in better position than ever before to 
serve its producing agents, brokers and friends in the insurance field. 


OUR NEW FINANCIAL STATEMENT! 


The recent increase in Capital from $10,000,000.00 to $15,000,000.00 emphasizes the Pre-eminent position of 
this Company in the Surety World. The stockholders subscribed on August 5th $7,500,000.00 New Capital at $150.00 
per. share and its effect is shown in the following statement :— 


Financial Statement August 31st, 1927 








ASSETS 
Stocks and Bonds.................. $35,333,589.58 =< Reserve for Unknown Pos- 
Cash in Banks and on Hand 706,162.73 *= sible Losses not Reported 425,000.00 
Motiey on Call 2. .- 5,100,000.00 ~~ Reserve for Taxes and Com- 
Real Estate, Mortgages & missions (not due)............ 1,269,515.50 
Collateral Loans .............. 675,924.04 Reserve for Depreciation... 2,399,130.83 
Premiums in Course of Col- Reserve for Premiums over 
Piones “lieeauaie an d 4,925,430.45 ae Ge. 826,785.24 
iy eee - di ie flies 9. 591.073,.22 Voluntary Reserve .............. 42,006.37 
siapeanalaaadias dactaa ici hallinta cue eo dee (not due) 722,072.08 
uarterly Dividend Declar- 
TOt aL eneeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeee $49,262,180.02 7 ona Oct. 1st, 
(2a sev eee eercareen 375,000.00 
LIABILITIES CAPITAL STOCK 15,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- US , xe ces 10,000,000.00 
MUO ics icinicia Ahdtoceetleraas $11,311,735.46 UNDIVIDED PROFITS .... 1,402,851.82 
Reserve for Contingent 
Claims less Reinsurance.. 5,488,082.72 pe oee Anke Sa ee $49,262,180.02 
The LARGEST SURETY CAPITALIZATION in Existence! 
1908 The Capital of this Company was $500,000.00 
1909 Increased to ‘ladenshedintatestmamiicige tae 750,000.00 
ere OS cn ncnammemieaan 1,500,000.00 
1912 . ©. clement 2,000,000.00 
1915 " gE 3,000,000.00 
1916 vs ) .kcutocbiicjasiabitaa eile 4,000,000.00 
1919 . OO ccuicsiaeieg een 5,000,000.00 
1922 ss © cies 10,000,000.00 
AUGUST 5, 1927 - aaeererer sane 15,000,000.00 


This Big Company wants and desires Big Agents. And the Big Agent is entitled to represent the big company. 


Wouldn’t you be proud to represent a company big enough to write any good | bond up to $2,600,000 without rein- 


surance? PDO AGS, ses: - - 


Wouldn’t you like to be able to tell your customers aa there are nearly Fifty Millions in assets back of every 


bond or policy you write? 


LET'S TALK IT OVER! 


= NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


NEW YORK KES 
W. B Joyce, Chairman E. M. Allen, Vice-Pres. E. A. St. John, Pres. 


World’s Largest and Strongest Surety Company! 
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Concern Over ‘Drinking’ 
Decision Cleared Up 


DIDN’T AFFECT LIFE POLICIES 


Clause in Widow Flannagan’s Accident 
Policies Voided Contract If There 
Was a Violation of the Law 


Considerable interest shown by 
life and last week in a 
decision handed down by the U. S. Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals at Richmond in 


was 


accident men 


the case of Flannagan vs. the Provident 
Life & Accident and the Employers’ In- 
demntiy which refused payment on two 
policies to a widow because her husband 
had been drinking before starting out 
on an automobile ride which resulted in 
his death. Life insurance men were con- 
fused because an editorial in a New 
York daily stated that the “widow tried 
to collect his life insurance.” If this 
had been the case they were fearful that 
there would be much explaining to do in 
satisfying policyholders who might be 
in doubt whether their life insurance 
policies would be invalidated under 
similar conditions. 

The facts in the case were that the 
assured held two accident policies, each 
of which provided that the policy should 
be void if the accident resulted from vio- 
lation of law by the assured. It appears 
that it is a violation of the law of Vir- 
ginia to drive an automobile when in- 
toxicated. The testimony showed that 
the assured had been drinking before he 
started and that he drove his car over 
an embankment and received injuries 
from which he died. The court upheld 
the validity of the “law violation” pro- 
vision in the policies. 

Few accident insurance policies, how- 
ever, contain such a provision. Those 
that do are limited contracts sold for a 
small premium. As a rule the standard 
policies of the large accident companies, 
sold at the regular rates, do not contain 
this provision. 

Life insurance policies contain no such 
provisions. They usually provide that 
they shall be absolutely incontestible 
after one year or two years except for a 
few specific causes, such as military or 
naval service in time of war. 





AMERICAN BONDING IN N. Y. 


Now Has an Uptown Branch, Sharing 
Its Headquarters with F. & D.; 
Signs Up Two Office Agents 
The American Bonding, the subsidiary 
company of the Fidelity & Deposit 
which was revived a year ago last sum- 
mer after many years of inactivity, 
added an important link to its chain of 
branch offices this month by opening 
up for business in New York City. The 
company has joined forces with the Fi- 
delity & Deposit in that company’s up- 
town branch which is in new headquar- 
ters at Salmon Towers, 11 West 42nd 

Street. 

To handle the business of the Ameri- 
can Bonding in this branch Hagan & 
Rorke and McCann & Cahill have been 
added to its staff as office agents. They 
represent the American Bonding ex- 
clusively. 

E. W. Condon, who has managed the 
uptown New York branch of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit for the past four years, 
continues in this capacity under the joint 
arrangement. The office space at the 
new location is much larger than for- 
merly so as to take care of the con- 
sistent growth of the American Bond- 
ing in New York City. It is understood 
that a downtown office of the company 
will be opened some time in the near 
future. 





INTERBORO IN CONNECTICUT 


The Interboro Mutual Indemnity of 
New York has been licensed to write 
business in Connecticut. The company 
writes automobile liability, property dam- 
age and workmen’s compensation lines. 


& 
1927 CASUALTY YEAR BOOK OUT 


“Spectator’s” Volume Gives 5-Year 
Showing of Stock, Mutuals, Recipro- 
cals; Also Premiums Rec’d; Losses 

Paid 

The casualty and surety volume of the 
“Spectator’s” 1927 Insurance Year Book, 
which came out simultaneously with the 
fire and life volumes recently, contains 
more than 1100 pages. It has reports 
upon companies of various classes whose 
assets now exceed $2,390,000,000 and 
whose income last year was well over 
$1,020,000,000. 

One section embraces reports upon the 
various companies, giving a brief histori- 
cal sketch of each, with comments upon 
its administration and reputation, statis- 
tics for five years and special tables 
showing premiums, losses, commissions 
and underwriting expenses with ratios 
for each class of business transacted and 
for its total business and with under- 
writing and investment profits and losses 
for 1926 and for the past ten years. 

Other information in this valuable ref- 
erence work includes tabulations show- 
ing the business and standing for five 
years of stock and mutual companies and 
reciprocals, list of underwriters’ organi- 
zations, retired companies, stocks and 
dividends, history and legislation of cas- 
ualty insurance, statistics of Canadian 
organizations, etc. A monthly bulletin 
keeps this volume up-to-date. 

A most serviceable section is that 
showing the premiums received, losses 
paid and loss ratios of each company for 
each class of business in each state. The 
book also contains a directory,of insur- 
ance agents, attorneys and medical ex- 
aminers. The price of either volume 
of The Insurance Year Book is $20; 
either two volumes, $35; the three vol- 
umes, $50. 





BROKERS TO ELECT 

Officers for 1928 will be chosen at the 
next meeting of the General Brokers’ 
Association of New York City, to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on No- 
vember 9. The last meeting was ad- 
dressed by E. M. Allen, vice-president 
of the National Surety, in place of E. A. 
St. John, president of that company. 





PROMOTED TO MANAGER 


L. C. Rosenkrans has been promoted 
to manager of the Washington branch 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, succeeding 
Hugh L. Murrell resigned. Mr. Rosen- 
krans has been with this branch for the 
past two years. 





Benjamin D. Mosser, of Clark, Dodge 
& Co. of Philadelphia, has been elected 
a director of the General Reinsurance. 


L. A. Stephenson’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 28) 


that no business which will not succeed 
in some measure without advertising will 
ever be an overwhelming success with 
advertising. I assume the converse of 
this thought is true and that anything 
which has succeeded to some degree 
without advertising will show tremend- 
ous advancement when the stimulus of 
advertising is applied. As a matter of 
fact, both principles have been demon- 
strated a thousand times. There is no 
reason why we should hesitate to claim 
the benefits of advertising. The worth of 
our product has been proved, its whole 
structure is built upon basic human in- 
stincts, it has grown almost of itself. 
What it will do when the great force 
of newspaper advertising is applied beg- 
gars the imagination. All we can safely 
predict is that the total volume of in- 
surance writing will move forward at 
an amazing pace and that there will be 
an era of enlightenment and progress in 
insurance that will wipe aside all past 
standards and performances. 

Gentlemen, we are engaged in one of 
the greatest and I sincerely believe the 
greatest business in the world and I have 
a plan whereby it will be possible for us 
to more nearly fulfill our duty to the 
public without any increase in our pres- 
ent “publicity” expenditures. 

Every insurance agent in this country 
is constantly deluged with booklets, pam- 
phlets, elaborate brochures and expensive 
examples of the printer’s art. All these 
are gotten up within the cloistered con- 
fines of the Home Office and with no 
reflection on the perspicacity of these 
truly earnest men, I insist that their ef- 
forts are extremely expensive and the 
results practically nil. 

The best sales force in the world neces- 

sarily has but limited distributive power, 
and curious to relate, our sales force 
which we consider quite extraordinary 
will not use this material. It accumu- 
lates dust. I have made an exhaustive 
study of getting this material to the pub- 
lic and for years urged and plead 
and preached and the reaction is dis- 
couraging and disheartening. An im- 
mense sum of money is annually invested 
by the companies in this manner. 


“Levit2Lyle” 


The Public Relations Committee of 
the great fire companies of this country 
can sit down at a table and mutually 
agree to the use of this money in a 
co-operative campaign of newspaper ad- 
vertising—and revolutionize the insurance 
business. Tell the story to Jones and 
Smith and Brown at breakfast, dinner 
and supper. Increased business, more in- 
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telligent buying and greatest of all~ 
good wi 

If the Public Relations committee want 
a demonstration of what I mean by 
good will I hereby invite them to mee 
in Kansas City at my expense and [ will 
demonstrate the elimination of a sur. 
name. Starting at the top; the freckled 
newsboy on the corner, and right on 
down the line to one of our richest and 
cne of our most wonderful men, R. 4 
Long I go by my first name. 

A puzzling question arises in a bank 
directors meeting and some bright mind 
will suggest that they “Levit2Lyle.” A 
man was stymied the other day and his 
opponent advised he “Levit2Lyle.” | 
have pints and quarts and gallons of 
good will yet to be consumed, built up 
by newspaper advertising. 

“Hire a Will Hays” 

The insurance companies of this coun- 
try are not so surfeited with good will 
and they never will put the business 
on the high plane it deserves until they 
hire a Will Hays and do newspaper ad- 
vertising. To enable the public to sens. 
ibly cover their values is our first duty 
To build for ourselves the good will we 
are entitled to is the next item as I see 
it. Increased profits naturally follow and 
we are entitled to a fair profit if we do 
this most important educational work. 

Our efforts to date have ben desultory 
and spasmodic. My plea is that every 
insurance man insist that immediate 
steps be taken to put on a newspaper 
campaign that will inspire confidence, 
respect and appreciation of the insurance 
business. With the copy used by the 
railroads good will is being created. 

The public is getting tired of adverse 
legislation and we want our railroads 
to charge adequate rates and _ thereby 
serve. The problem of the railroads 
would be simplified if they told their 
story adequately in a co-operative way 
and our problem can be solved in m 
other manner. Eliminate the name of 
all companies and all agents in sucha 
campaign and tell the story of insurance 
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